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THE WILLOW-WREN. 
’T’ was in the well-beloved shire, be- 
neath an oak, 
Beside a brown-eyed, shyly-glancing 
brook, I lay 
One afternoon, a-dreaming, when me- 
thought a fay 
(Dryad or Naiad—who can tell these 
fairy folk?) 
Stole forth and dipt an urn and poured. 
A long slant stroke 
Of light on her and on her lucent toy 
did play. 
Nine times she stooped and dipt, and, 
lifting, loosed away 
The little cascatelle of crystal ere I 
woke— 
And saw no nymph nor urn; 
amongst the boughs 
‘That little grey-brown bird they call 
the willow-wren. 
Emptying his whole heart’s peace in 
one quintessenced phrase, 
Which, oft ingeminating, he as oft al- 
lows 
The expectant ear to gather appetite 
again: 
So pure and fine he forms each lyric 
flower of praise. 
J. S. Phillimore. 
The Saturday Review. 


only 





THE PLAINS OF MEXICO. 

There’s a country wide and weary, and 
a scorching sun looks down 

On the thirsty cattle ranges and a 
queer old Spanish town, 

And it’s there my heart goes roving by 
the trails I used to know; 

Dusty trails by camps deserted where 
the tinkling mule trains go, 

On the sleepy, sunlit ranges and the 
plains of Mexico. 


Is it only looking backward that the 
past seems now so fair? 

Was the sun then somehow brighter, 
was there something in the air 
Made no day seem ever weary, never 

hour that went too slow, 
When we rode the dusty ranges on the 
plains of Mexico? 


Then the long, hot, scented evenings, 
and the fiddle’s squeaky tune, 
When we danced with Spanish lasses 
underneath the goiden moon, 
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Girls with names all slow and splen- 
did, hot as fire and cold as snow, 

In the spicy summer nighttime on the 
plains of Mexico. 


I am growing tired and lonely, and the 
town is dull and strange,— 

I am restless for the open sky and 
wandering wings that range: 

I will get me forth a-roving, I will get 
me out and go, 

But no more, no more my road is to 
the plains of Mexico. 


For the sun is on the plateau, and the 
dusty trails go down 

By the same old cactus hedges to the 
sleepy Spanish town, 

But I'll never find my comrade that I 
lost there long ago, 

Never, never more (O, lad I loved and 
left a-lying low!) 

Where the coward bullet took him on 
the plains of Mexico. 

C. Fox Smith. 
The Spectator. 





THE EXILE. 


Oh London grey, oh, London green, 

Oh London green and grey, 

You are the sight that comes between 
My tired eyes and peace, I ween, 
More often than the happy sheen 

Of any golden day. 


Oh London lamps, oh London rain, 
Oh blue of London nights, 
Why should your vision make my pain 
So unrelenting, that in vain 
Seem all things other; that no gain 
The loss of you requites. 

Eleanor Sheffield. 


The Westminster Gazette. 





TEARS IN THE SPRING. 

Clad in blue silk and bright embroidery 

At the first call of Spring the fair 
young bride, 

On whom as yet Sorrow: has laid no 
scar, 

Climbs the Kingfisher’s Tower. 
denly 

She sees the bloom of willows far and 
wide, 

And grieves for him she lent to fame 
and war. 

From the Chinese of Wang Ch’ang-Ling 


Sud- 














The rise of prices, which began 
about 1895, and has been advancing 
more rapidly during the last few 
years, is claiming everywhere the close 
attention of statesmen, economists, 
and publicists. In every advanced in- 
dustrial country it is stirring deep dis- 
content among the wage-earners, who 
find the price of foods rising faster 
than their money-wages, while the 
rise in interest and the shrinkage 
in the value of older securities which 
accompany it are producing grave dis- 
turbances in the financial arrange- 
ments of the business classes. Ac- 
customed for a whole generation to a 
gradual and fairly regular decline in 
prices which gave to every possessor 
of a sovereign an increased command 
over commodities, persons of narrow 
means have not unnaturally felt alarm 
at so persistent and so unaccountable 
a reversal of conditions favorable to 
their situation, the permanence of 
which they had come to look upon al- 
most as a natural law. 

Not only in this country, but in every 
other country where reliable statistical 
evidence is available prices have been 
rising. In Germany, France, the Uni- 
ted States, and Canada the increase 
has been somewhat greater than in 
Great Britain, owing doubtless to the 
pressure of a protective tariff in addi- 
tion to the play of the wider forces at 
work. What are these forces, opera- 
tive alike in the old and the new world, 
in manufacturing and agricultural coun- 
tries, in densely and in sparsely peo- 
pled lands, in monarchies and in de- 
mocracies? For the markets in which 
the conspicuous rises of price have 
been taking place are those world- 
markets in which are gathered the 
common stores of foods and materials 
of manufacture required to sustain the 
populations and the industries of all 
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CAUSES OF THE RISE IN PRICES. 


those civilized nations which are in 
commercial intercourse, 

It is, therefore, a matter of the first 
importance to ascertain the cause or 
causes of the rise of prices. But in 
this problem the first thing to avoid 
is the snare of excessive simplicity. 
The intricacy of world-commerce and 
finance is so great that we may feel 
tolerably sure that no single and quite 
obvious occurrence can furnish a suffi- 
cient explanation of any important 
effect. Now the preliminary dis- 
cussion of the rise of prices has 
suffered from a failure to bear in 
mind this precaution. Politicians, 
business men, even economists who 
ought to have known better, have, iu 
many instances, committed themselves 
confidently to the view that the sole 
or main source of the rise of prices 
has been the increased output of gold 
which has taken place. It is, perhaps, 
natural that this explanation should 
be widely accepted. For a rise of 
prices has in itself no other meaning 
than that the quantity of money ap- 
plied for the purchase of goods has 
been growing faster than the quantity 
of the goods so purchased. Now gold 
is the typical modern form of money. 
If, therefore, a conspicuous increase in 
the production of gold has coincided 
with the rise of prices, what can be 
more reasonable than to regard the 
one occurrence as the cause of the 
other? This view is the more plausi- 
ble, in that no one can possibly deny 
that an increased output of gold must 
have some effect in raising prices. 
Now the rate of increased output since 
the early ‘nineties, due largely to the 
discovery of the deep levels in the 
Transvaal and to the successful appli- 
cation of the cyanide process, has been 
enormous, as the following estimate’ 
will serve to indicate: 

! Bankers’ Magazine, March, 1912. 
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Year. Annual Average: 
£ 

1891-95 32,589,000 

1896-1900 51,460,000 
1901 52,198,000 
1902 59,327,000 
1903 65,541,000 
1904 69,475,000 
1905 76,058,000 
1906 80,501,000 
1907 82,593,000 
1908 88,601,000 
1909 90,884,000 
1910 113,000,000 


When we realize the magnitude of 
these sums, and are informed that 
twenty years’ production at the pres- 
ent rate would double the gold supply 
for the world, we seem to have within 
our reach a quite sufficient explana- 
tion of the rise of prices. It is only 
when we consider more accurately 
what is meant by the supply of 
money, and how far and in what man- 
ner the output of gold affects the ag- 
gregate supply, that we are able to 
correct this first impression. In reck- 
oning the influence of the gold supply 
of any year upon prices we have to 
ask how much it adds to the total pur- 
chasing power exercised during that 
year. Now a large proportion of the 
new gold does not function as money. 
It goes into the industrial arts. An- 
other large proportion is hoarded. 
During recent years India and Egypt 
in particular have been absorbing im- 
mense quantities for this purpose. 
Adding to these uses a large amount 
of the gold which has gone into re- 
serves in Japan, South America, and 
Mexico, the Director of the Mint at 
Washington has recently estimated 
that nearly half the aggregate output 
from the mines is “not directly effect- 
ive upon world prices.” Indeed, were 


we to suppose that as much as fifty 
million pounds’ worth of new gold in 
any single year were directly opera- 
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tive upon prices, in the sense that the 
mineowners and miners got it coined 
and used the coins or the equiva- 
lent bank-credit, in making purchases, 
the influence upon world-prices would 
be inconsiderable. For the aggregate 
of “money” operative on prices in any 
year consists of the total amount ex- 
pended by all buyers, or, in other 
words, by the aggregate gross incomes 
of all businesses and private individu- 
als, supplemented by any additions of 
credit to their bank accounts. Now the 
aggregate of “money” thus expended 
in this country alone would amount to 
a good many thousands of millions, 
and when we consider how vast would 
be the sum for the whole industrial 
world, we can recognize how trifling 
an addition the £50,000,000 of gold 
would make to it. It would raise gen- 
eral prices by some small fraction of 
one per cent, that is all. The effect 
would not be cumulative, as is some- 
times contended; for when the first 
effect of the £50,000,000 had once been 
exercised in producing a trifling rise of 
world-prices, the higher price-level 
would absorb the enhanced stock of 
money in conducting the same volume 
of transactions as before at the raised 
level of prices. 

But though the direct effect of gold 
in raising prices may be small, it may 
be argued that its indirect effect, in 
enlarging the volume of credit through 
which an ever-growing proportion of 
purchases are conducted, will be very 
great. The new gold, it is maintained, 
will chiefly flow into the bank re- 
serves. Now bankers thrive not by 
holding large stocks of gold, but by 
loaning the largest quantity of bank- 
credit at the best price they can get 
for it. An increasing flow of gold into 
their reserves will cause them to lower 
the price of “money” in order to induce 
their customers, the trading, borrowing 
public, to take larger quantities. The 
price of money being lowered, more 














credit will thus pass into the commer- 
cial system. Borrowers will take out 
larger quantities of “cheap” money, and 
will use it for the only purpose which 
it serves—viz., to buy goods. They 
will apply in the markets of the world 
more money than they would otherwise 
have done, or will apply it at an earlier 
date. Thus the new supply of bank 
money erected on the basis of the en- 
larged gold supply, will swell the ag- 
gregate supply of “money” available 
for buying goods, and so will raise 
prices. Since the bank credit, thus 
created, will usually be several times 
as great as the addition to the gold 
reserves on which it is based, this 
seems an eminently reasonable expla- 
nation of the way in which the en- 
larged gold supply may exercise an in- 
direct effect in raising prices far more 
considerable than the direct effect 
above described. Unfortunately, the 
simplicity of this explanation is im- 
paired by a crucial test. The pivot 
of the whole proceeding is the 
lower price of credit which should 
follow the increased flow of gold and 
stimulate the increased borrowing. 
But, in point of fact, no such lowering 
of the price of credit has occurred. On 
the contrary, the price of money has 
been higher than usual during the 
period of expanding output of gold. 
Some considerable additions have been 
made to the bank reserves—notably in 
France, Germany, and the United 
States, but money has not been cheap: 
ened. The following quinquennial av- 
erages of bank-rates in this country 
during the two long periods, respect- 
ively, of falling and of rising prices, 
show precisely opposite effects to what 
might be expected from the procedure 
above indicated: 


Quinquennia, Average Rates 
of Discount. 
£ 
1875-79 3.008 
1880-S4 3.384 
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1885-89 3.235 
1890-94 3.108 
1895-99 2.822 
1900-04 3.613 
1905-09 3.663 


The only period in which low dis- 
count is associated with a large in- 
crease of gold output is 1895-99. For 
the rest we are confronted by the fact 
that in the periods of small output and 
rapid fall of prices, 1875 to 1894, the 
average rate of discount is consider- 
ably lower than in the last decade, 
1900-1909, when the rapid rise of prices 
has been accompanied by a great in- 
crease of gold. 

This argument, of course, by no 
means disposes of the contention that 
scarce gold, by lowering bank reserves, 
will tend to dear credit, and abundant 
gold, by enlarging bank reserves, will 
tend to cheapen credit. But the fact 
that in both periods any such tendency 
has actually been offset by other ten- 
dencies of a counteracting nature, 
forces us to admit that the supply of 
gold is of relatively less importance 
than these counteracting forces. Con- 
fining our attention to the present situ- 
ation, we plainly perceive that the 
abundant flow of gold has not stimu- 
lated borrowing by lowering the price 
of money, but that the enlarged borrow- 
ing, which is the main source of the 
enhanced supply of “money” that has 
brought about a rise of prices, has 
been stimulated in some other way. 
The notion that more gold forcing its 
way into banks enlarges the supply of 
credit, presses down its price, and so 
forces an enlarged demand which is 
utilized in purchasing goods and rais- 
ing general prices, is shown to be fal- 
lacious. What has actually occurred 
has been an enormous expansion in the 
demand for credit, so great that, in 
spite of the tendency of abundant gold 
to lower its price, that price has actu- 
ally risen, and, in spite of the rise, the 
enhanced demand has been maintained. 
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So far as the rise of general prices 
is attributable to an increased supply 
of money, it is to the enlargement of 
the credit system we must chiefly look, 
and, in considering the causes of this 
enlargement, we must pay more atten- 
tion to other causes than to the gold 
reserve. Now there are several indus- 
trial and financial changes of recent 
years, other than the increased gold 
output, which have made for a rapid 
expansion of credit in various coun- 
tries of the world. The most impor- 
tant of these changes is the increased 
proportion of modern business taking a 
financial form that makes their assets 
available as security for credit. The 
substantial economic resources of a 
country, its rich and fertile lands, its 
houses, factories, and other buildings, 
its machinery and plant, the materials, 
finished commodities and the goodwill, 
which form the marketable wealth of 
a community, these, and not the gold 
supply, constitute the chief basis of 
the credit which bankers and other 
financiers create and supply. This 
fundamental truth is concealed by the 
technical form given to credit notes, 
which, by assigning to the holder a 
legal right to payment in gold or other 
legal tender, gravely exaggerates the 
true part played by gold in the main- 
tenance of the credit system. Vendible 
goods, not gold, is the chief material 
out of which credit is manufactured. 
When a business man in a modern 
community can tender for security 
goods possessing a reliable market- 
value, he can normally obtain credit 
for a considerable part of their value. 
But until comparatively recent times 
only real property in a few secure 
countries, and a very few forms of 
personal property, were available as 
effective pledges. One of the principal 


reasons why so many private busi- 
nesses have reconstituted themselves 
as joint stock companies, and why the 
corporate form is taken by almost all 
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large new capitalist enterprises, is that 
thereby they may be enabled to utilize 
their stocks and shares as a credit- 
basis. The general result has been 
that in recent years a rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of the aggregate wealth 
of most communities has become 
available as bank security. Along 
with this expansion of the main basis 
of credit has gone a great extension 
and improvement of the banking and 
financial system, penetrating into fresh 
countries and into fresh strata of popu- 
lation. Thus has been erected a vast 
new machinery of credit for use when 
it is wanted. The increased output of 
gold has doubtless been a useful, per- 
haps an essential factor, in this en- 
largement of the credit system. For a 
gold reserve, though not the main con- 
stituent in the production of credit, is 
at present an essential one, and the 
large flow into the reserves, both of 
European and of American treasuries 
and banks, has assisted to enable 
bankers to meet with reasonable 
safety the enhanced demand for 
credit. 

But the existence of a machinery for 
issuing credit and of a gold reserve for 
guaranteeing it, does not in itself ex- 
plain the rapid increase of actual credit 
which has taken place. These are fac- 
tors only in the supply of credit. They 
do not explain why so great a demand 
for credit has taken place that vast 
amounts of it have gone to swell 
the aggregate of purchasing power 
throughout the world. The mere ex- 
istence of borrowing facilities cannot 
induce business men to borrow, even 
at low rates, unless trade conditions 
are such as to lead them to expect 
to make a gainful use of the credit 
which they buy. If, as we see to be 
the case, the increased borrowing is 
carried on at rising rates of discount 
and of interest, the real explanation of 
the creation of the great new volume 
of credit must be the opening up and 














maintenance of larger rich opportuni- 
ties for utilizing credit. 

Now a general survey of business 
conditions throughout the world during 
the last fifteen years or so will lead to 
the conviction that, irrespective of the 
influence of the gold-mining industry, 
a great development of profitable eco- 
nomic enterprises upon a larger busi- 
ness scale has been taking place simul- 
taneously in a number of new areas of 
enterprise. The great, rapid expansion 
of overseas investment in this and 
other saving countries has received 
considerable attention on the part of 
politicians and economists. But I 
doubt whether its intimate connection 
with the enlargement of credit and 
the rise of prices has been adequately 
recognized. The realization of the 
great work to be done by capitalistic 
development in Argentina, Brazil, and 
other South American countries, the 
discovery of the natural values and the 
certain future of North West Canada, 
the immense impetus given to the 
mining, metal, and other manufac- 
turing industries of the United States, 
the entering of Japan upon her 
new industrial career, coincided fairly 
closely with the enlarging output of 
gold. Taken in conjunction they in- 
volved a rapid and continuous demand 
for the application of large masses of 
new capital to valuable developmental 
work in these various countries. The 
raising of this capital meant the cre- 
ation of new masses of new credit, the 
rise of the general rate of interest 
throughout the world, and the direction 
of an increasing proportion of the pro- 
ductive energy of the lending nations 
to the creation of forms of material 
wealth required to carry out the road- 
making and other developmental pro- 
cesses to which the overseas capital 
has been mostly applied. To the sig- 
nificance of this last effect I will revert 
shortly. At present it is the effect of 
the new areas of profitable investment 
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upon the general state of trade that 


claims our attention. For, by draw- 
ing half of the fresh savings of this 
country, and a growing share of the 
savings of all the older countries, into 
these new distant enterprises, this 
fresh demand for capital has produced 
a relative scarcity of capital for home 
investments, raised the rate of interest 
in the country, placed capital in a 
stronger position for bargaining with 
labor, and generally served to bring 
about a profitable state of trade from 
the standpoint of the business classes. 
Though other factors may have con- 
tributed, it was undoubtedly this open- 
ing up of large, new, genuine areas of 
overseas investment that chiefly gave 
that great stimulus to profitable busi- 
ness which, with brief and partial in- 
terruptions, has prevailed since the 
middle of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Coincident with the 
enlarged output of gold, but for the 
most part casually independent of it, 
this profitable state of trade supplies 
the link wanting in the “goldite” ex- 
planation of the rise of prices, viz., an 
adequate reason for the great growth 
of credit in face of a rising rate of dis- 
count. Because there existed genuine 
causes for trade prosperity and good 
profits, business men were willing and 
able to pay high prices for “money” 
which they reckoned they could put to 
profitable uses. The increased facili- 
ties for obtaining credit, afforded by 
the simultaneous extension of joint 
stock enterprise and of financial ma- 
chinery, have been fully utilized by 
manufacturers, merchants, and inves- 
tors, with the result that enormous ad- 
ditions have been made to the bank 
credits which constitute the major part 
of modern “money.” ‘The Report of 
the Washington Mint makes it evident 
that an immense quantity of this 
credit has been manufactured in Amer- 
ica, the population, wealth, and busi- 
ness development of which have pro- 
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ceeded with unprecedented celerity 
during the past fifteen years. But in 
every civilized country of the world the 
desire to participate te the utmost ex- 
tent in the exploitation of the rich, 
newly disclosed resources of distant 
lands, and in the profitable home 
trade resulting therefrom, has brought 
about an abundant use of the new ma- 
chinery of credit. 

Regarding, then, the problem of the 
rise of prices from the money side of 
the equation, I may summarize the 
ease as follows. A great acceleration 
in the supply of “money” has taken 
place during the period of rising 
prices, and is in large measure respon- 
sible for that rise. By far the largest 
part of this increased supply of 
“money” is the creation of loans and 
discounts by bankers and financiers. 
This increased output of credit is sup- 
ported and facilitated by the increased 
supply of gold, but is brought into 
play by a conjunction of two circum- 
stances—a rapid increase of the forms 
of wealth available for bank security, 
and an opening up of new large oppor- 
tunities of profitable business enter- 
prise. 

But though the acceleration of the 
supply of “money” may appear at first 
sight to afford an adequate explana- 
tion of the rise of prices, I am dis- 
posed to think that part of the causa- 
tion must be sought for on the other 
side of the equation of exchange, i.¢., 
in a retardation of the rate of supply 
of the “goods” which are exchanged 
against the “money.” ‘That. the real 
wealth of the world, the goods and ser- 
vices produced for its use, has been 
making a considerable and a continu- 
ous advance cannot, of course, be de- 
nied. ‘The issue is one of the relative 
pace of increase. Now, although no 
measurements of even approximate ac- 
curacy are here available, there are 
some important occurrences in recent 
years which seem to involve a waste 
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or slackening of the full productive 
powers of the industrial world, as com- 
pared with the rate of advance in the 
’seventies, eighties, and early ‘nineties. 

Certain of these wastes are toler- 
ably obvious. The destruction of 
wealth involved in two expensive wars 
in South Africa and in the Far East 
has been accompanied by an enormous 
increase of expenditure on armaments 
throughout the world. This involves 
a double waste from the standpoint 
of the production of marketable goods. 
On the one hand, it has removed mil- 
lions of able-bodied workers from pro- 
ductive employments into the military 
and naval services. On the other, it 
has caused millions of industrial 
workers to expend their labor in mak- 
ing military and naval apparatus, in- 
stead of making the goods upon which 
the money spent on armaments would 
have been spent had it been left in the 
pockets of the taxpayers, or been ap- 
plied by governments to productive 
services. That war and militarism, in- 
volving expenditure upon an increas- 
ing scale, are thus responsible for no 
inconsiderable part of the rise of 
prices, by the waste of productive 
forces they involve, cannot be dis- 
puted. Another contemporary move- 
ment which cannot be ignored is the 
influence of industrial and commercial 
combinations upon the volume of pro- 
duction. The rapid rise of Trusts, Car- 
tels, Conferences, Pools, and other 
forms of trade combination or agree- 
ment belongs clearly to the epoch of 
rising prices, and must be considered 
eontributory to it. For though the 
business men who form these combi- 
nations are motived partly by econo- 
mies in business methods which may 
assist and not retard production, the 
main object at which they aim is the 
maintenance of high prices by means 
of a control of output. The normal re- 
sult of the formation of combines is to 


restrict the rate of production, making 




















it lower than it would have been under 
an era of free competition. Again, in 
countries and in trades where competi- 
tion still prevails a marked tendency 
of recent times has been the constantly 
growing amount of energy put into the 
distributive as compared with the pro- 
ductive processes. In every country 
publishing reliable censuses of occu- 
pations we perceive a rapid increase 
in the proportion of persons engaged 
in trying to sell the goods which mod- 
ern farms, mines, factories, and work- 
shops are able to turn out. Though 
much of this distributive work of mer- 
chants, agents, shopmen, advertisers, 
&c., is, of course, essential to the con- 
duct of modern business, there is great 
and growing waste involved in the 
struggle to market the goods that are 
produced. Nor, in considering the 
pace of growth of productive industry, 
can we ignore the innumerable signs of 
an expenditure upon luxurious goods 
and services absorbing an increasing 
share of the general income in the 
richest countries. The net effect of 
such increases of luxurious consump- 
tion, other things equal, will be to re- 
strict the general rate of production 
by reducing the proportion of wealth 
which is accumulatively reproductive 
in the capacity of fixed or circulating 
capital. Though it may be open to 
question whether a growing proportion 
of the wealth of the whole world is 
passing into the hands of the well-to- 
do classes to be consumed in luxuries, 
there is a great deal of evidence to in- 
dicate that in the leading nations of 
Europe and America this is the case. 
But to these considerations in sup- 
port of the view that the rise of prices 
may be partly due to recent restrictions 
upon the pace of production of goods, 
I wish to make one addition which 
seems to me to be of great importance. 
The large amount of modern lending 
which has gone to purposes of wars 
and armaments is admittedly unpro- 
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ductive, ie, causes a restriction in 
the world-output of goods. But that 
is not the only restrictive effect of re- 
cent international finance. The sink- 
ing of a large and growing proportion 
of the newly created capital and labor 
of the world into the road-making and 
other developmental processes in the 
new and backward countries of the 
world, means the application of a vast 
amount of productive energy to kinds 
of work the full fruitfulness of which 
takes a long period of time to mature. 
Though, in the long run, the economy 
may be thoroughly sound, it may well 
involve an interim period of absti- 
nence, a reduction in. the rate of pro- 
duction of early marketable goods. 
The countless millions of European 
savings which in recent years have 
gone into railroads and governmental 
loans in South America and elsewhere 
will doubtless come back again in foods 
and raw materials in due process of 
time. Many of the earlier invest- 
ments in these countries have matured 
already. But it appears not unreason- 
able to hold that the enormous increase 
of the flow of such investments since 
the middle ’nineties has been attended 
by a considerable sacrifice, from the 
standpoint of the consumers, in the 
immediate rate of output of foods and 
materials. If several hundreds of mil- 
lions of fresh capital each year, which 
might have gone to more direct pur- 
poses of promoting agriculture and 
manufactures, have gone into laying 
the deep foundations for a future ca- 
reer of agriculture and manufacture in 
backward lands, we shall expect that 
this restriction of immediate productiv- 
ity will have some not inconsiderable 
influence in raising prices. 

In conclusion, another aspect of the 
same phenomenon deserves attention, 
This rapid growth of overseas invest- 
ments has meant an enormously en- 
hanced demand for the materials and 
foods required to enable masses of 
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manual laborers to be set to work upon 
the developmental processes in North 
and South America and elsewhere. 
This immigration of the last fifteen 
years from Europe into the countries 
of America has been enormous. It has 
signified a large transfer of working 
population from food production in 
Europe on a low standard of food con- 
sumption to industrial employment in 
America upon a far higher standard 
ef food consumption. When the de- 
velopment of the large, rich tracts of 
agriculture and of mineral resources 
in the new countries has advanced 
further, we may expect so large an in- 
crease in the output of the world- 
supply of foods and raw materials as 
to more than offset the increased manu- 
facture of money. A fall of prices will 
The Oontemporary Review. 
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then ensue. But at present it appears 
as if the world were passing through 
a period in which an unusually large 
proportion of its productive energy 
was being applied to the developmen- 
tal processes and a correspondingly 
smaller proportion to the processes 
turning out final commodities for con- 
sumption. This consideration, closely 
related as it is to that rapid expansion 
of international finance, which, far 
more than the enlarged output of gold, 
is the dominant factor in the new eco- 
nomic situation, will serve to harmo- 
nize the two tendencies whose co- 
operation explains the rise of prices— 
viz., the acceleration in the supply of 
money and the retardation in the sup- 
ply of goods. 
J. A. Hobson. 
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The Wessex Edition of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s Works, of which the first 
four volumes have now appeared, 
is a very handsome and worthy pro- 
duction. The books are got up as 
we should expect from the publishers; 
they are light to hold; the illus- 
trations are admirable; and the print 
good. If one drawback were to 
be named it concerns the paper, which 
is not always so opaque as to do justice 
to the clear and readable type. There 
are few admirers of Mr. Hardy who 
are not either his grateful disciples or 
his equally grateful critics. And in 
either case they would wish to have 
on their shelves a dignified edition of 
a novelist who excels all others living 
in the dignity with which he conceives 
life and its problems, so_ serious, 
whether glorious or dreadful. 

There are some new prefaces art- 
tached to the works which are of great 


* The Works of Thomas Hardy. Wessex 
Edition, in 20 vols.—two per month from 
April 1912. 7s. 6d. each vol. (Macmillan.) 


value as apologias for the writer's 
idiosyncrasy of art and thought. The 
whole question of the tragic is one 
which the present age needs some com- 
pulsion to face; yet there or nowhere 
lies the solution of life; and we owe 
much even to the errors of a man of 
genius who forces our attention upon 
such a point, and is both bold and re- 
morseless in refusing to let us dream 
in “interlunar caves.” As Mr. Hardy 
truly says, the tragedy of Greece arose 
in an area little greater than Wessex, 
and in lives not so very different in 
their stage of culture after all. 

But huge questions emerge, such as 
these. How far does art serve culture 
if it teach that the moral lines which 
certainly do not converge in this world 
only continue their tangle in another? 
What would civilization end in if we 
all came to that belief? The issue that 
engrosses the present hour is not that 
which occupied, say, the artistic 
Middle Age. Then it was a theology 

















that was involved—the matter of man’s 
justification before God from guilt we 
incur; now it is a theodicy—the matter 
of God’s justification before man 
for the wrong we endure. How 
does this affect the value of art? Is 
it art simply to pose this problem in a 
very sympathetic and commanding 
way, with a suggestion that another 
world but aggravates it? I have in my 
mind what I think the most dreadful 
sentence in modern English literature 
—inscribed over the hung and hooded 
figure of Tess: “The president of the 
Immortals had ended his sport with 
Tess.” And the question of art opens 
into the further question of philosophy. 
Can a naturalistic view of life possibly 
find justice in history, or end in any- 
thing but pessimism? Is Mr. Hardy’s 
unflinching realism not truer to Nature 
than the happy Naturalists? 

To this form of the question we may 
address ourselves, and always with a 
respect and admiration for Mr. Hardy’s 
great, veracious, and sombre genius, 
which I trust may freely appear even 
amid criticism and challenge. 

Mr. Hardy is our greatest living 
genius in creative literature. He is 
the only one with a philosophy of life 
and of the world. He is the only 
vehicle of the great tragic note—the 
great note—seeing all things on the 
scale of a world spiritual and imagina- 
tive; so that Egdon Heath is not a spot ¢ 
in Wessex but a tract of life. What 
Scott did for Scotland Mr. Hardy has 
done for Wessex—clothed it in ideal 
and universal light, placed it on the 
centre of life; suffused it with the fate 
of humanity. It was Scott that really 
discovered Scotland to England and 
the world; as Wordsworth revealed the 
Lake Country, as Dickens gave us Lon- 
don. In the same way Mr. Hardy dis- 
covered Wessex. Yet that tragic note 
—what a difference it makes between 
Scott and Hardy! One is a high op- 
timist; the other a deep pessimist: each 
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of them seeing one side of what an ab- 
solute faith combines. Yet the Bride 
of Lammermoor has great tragedy, as 
Mr. Hardy has high comedy in The 
Greemvcood Tree. 

\Mr. Hardy in this country, like 
Leopardi in Italian literature, is a 
chief representative of sympathetic and 
imaginative pessimism—as in Germany 
Von Hartmann is of pessimism sym- 
pathetic and speculative. There is 
certainly in Mr. Hardy no joy of living 
—no “God’s in His heaven—all’s right 
with the world.” Life is a pathl 
grey, not to say grim, affair. ~ The 
world is the melancholy of Egdon 
Heath magnified — moving between 
dark red tragedy in Inrid sunsets at the 
worst and misty drab daylight at the 
best. “If any calm, a calm despair.” 
Happiness, of even a chastened kind, is 
quite the exception. The closing para- 
graph of the Mayor of Casterbridge de- 
scribes it as ‘““The occasional episode in 
a general drama of pain.” 

And from such a view of life Mr. 
Hardy frames a Weltanschawung, an in- ~ 
formal philosophy of the universe, a 
theodicy of a kind—with no dixy 
and nO Geds, But at least he is en- 
grossed and unhinged by what he sees. 
It becomes an impressive unfaith; it 
is not mere literary capital. And what 
unsettles him is the spectacle of inno- 
cent man’s unjust fate, and not the 
mere rigidity of natural law. It is not 
the existence of suffering but the bad 
distribution of it. His scepticism is 
so far moral and sympathetic, and 
therefore it igs greater than if it were 
rationalist and scientific. He does not 
fling reality down before us with a 
clash, as the common Zolaesque real- 
ists do. He gives it a setting and a 
body in a universe which should be 
crowned in the soul and its experience 
but igs not. He will at least look for 
some teleology, and his chief grief will 
be in the failure to find one. , The com- 
mon realist finds no universal tragedy 
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in the realism. The state of things 
rouses in him no passionate challenge 
of the order of things—only a rigorous 
and vigorous negation. But Mr. 
Hardy puts humane and universal 
questions. Anyone who does that 
does a true service to faith. Its great 
answer and victory is in reply to man’s 
universal and final question. It is on 
the scale of the world. It is the pov- 
erty of our questions that is most re- 
nsible for that of the answers. 

The only other novelist of the Vic- 
torian age with a Weltanschawung was 
George Eliot. But how different again 
is her note! Her genius was ethical 
rather than naturalist. She has the 
note of Nemesis, the message of judg- 
ment. We make our own fate, she 
says: “Our deeds our angels are, or 
good or ill,” “Our finest hopes are 
finest memory,” “Our deeds still travel 
with us from afar. And what we have 
been makes us what we are.” But 
Mr. Hardy’s genius is religious in 
quality. His central interest is not 
conduct or judgment, but fortune and 
fate, a fate over us—mostly crushing 
us. We are objects of pity, and our 
best social ethic rests on a proper pity 
for our fellow-victims. George Eliot 
bids us believe we can make a stand 


against fate—Mr. Hardy says it is im- 
possible. 
It is te true that in his general 


preface to the new edition Mr. Hardy 
disowns the idea of a Weltanschawung, 
with the modesty of true genius. He 
says that any remarks in that direction 
are to be taken as “mere impressions 
of the moment, and not as convictions 
ur arguments.” But on this one or two 
observations may be allowed. In the 
first place he is, of course, not a phil- 
osophical pessimist. He corresponds 


to Wagner rather than Schopenhauer. 
But he is too great a man for his im- 
pressions to pass as mere impressions. 
He goes too deeply into the heart. He 
envisages its fate in a world too great, 
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and on a background too vast and sol- 
emn. In the next place, there ig a 
stream of tendency running through all 
these impressions, not in one book, but 
in a series which has been passing be- 
fore the public all his literary life. 
Besides which there are the poems, 
culminating in the great epic of the 
Dynasis, and these, he says, give him 
“more concise and quintessential ex- 
pression.” It is impossible to regard 
the supramundane “It” of the Dynasts 
as a mere impression. And, still 
further, there is ro other view of life 
and its miliew breaking out through 
these pages; and had there been such 
a view it must have colored the im- 
pressions in a way which does not ap- 
pear. Any Christian view of the world, 
for instance, must have made itself felt 
somewhere, with a mind that turns on 


_ life a gaze so steady, so unsparing, so 


grim, and so little to be put off with 
the extenuations that lay their dead- 
ening unction on commoner souls. 
Similarly Mr. Hardy deprecates such 
descriptions of his construction of life 
as “pessimistic” or “meliorist,” and 
says it is not a question of either pessi- 
mism or optimism, but of truth. “Ex- 
istence is either ordered in a certain 
way or it is not so ordered, and con- 
jectures which harmonize best with 
experience are removed above all com- 
parison with other conjectures whicn 
do not so harmonize” (preface to Tess, 
p. xiii). This raises a very distinct 
issue. It makes everything turn on 
what is meant or covered by “ex- 
perience;” and that leads to more phil- 
osophic considerations (meaning there 
by more thorough considerations) than 
reveal themselves either to literary 
genius or the heart’s mother-wit. It 
Touses at once the question whether 
the whole deep Christian experience 
of a Heavenly Father is to be written 
off pitifully as an illusion whose final 
beneficence is open to much discussion. 
It even does what many would think a 


























more serious thing. It relegates to the 
region of illusion that moral order of 
the world which has been the faith and 
stay of its greatest, even when they 
did not find it condensed for time and 
eternity in Christ. But on this mater 
more will be said in the latter portion 
of this essay. 

Indeed, Mr. Hardy is tossed about 
among alternative Weltanschawungen. 
He says in one of his prefaces that he 
has put himself more compactly into 
his poems than into his novels; and in 
“Nature’s Questioning,” for instance, 
there are four of these views sug- 
gested. We may be the work of a 
jesting imbecility which leaves us to 
chance, or the products of an uncon- 
scious automaton, or the débris of a 
dwindling Deity, or the forlorn hope 
over whose ruin strides some great 
plan for the future conquest of evil. 
We should note the title. They are 
questions of nature. But the answer 
is notin nature. Nor indeed anywhere 
else for Mr. Hardy. “No answerer I.” 
Revelation is rejected. He has moods 
when he prefers the malignant alter- 
native to the careless, “Hate me, but 
do not neglect or despise me’”’—ag in 
the poem “Hap,” where, he suggests, 
gross cruelty would be less exasperat- 
ing than crass casualty. As if a hu- 
man will had its dignity at least ac- 
knowledged amid inflicting suffering, in 
being the object of disastrous atten- 
tion from a greater will and not the 
mere victim of a blind force. And his 
tendency elsewhere would seem to be 
to gravitate to such a view. There is 
so much passion in life to a man whose 
sympathetic genius outruns his moral 
insight or power of thought, that, if 
he do not find vast love behind all, he 
finds vast hate or contempt—not blind 
indifference. The Reformers insisted 
on the fact that if our attitude to- 
wards God be not one of love, it must 
become at last, here or hereafter, one 
of hate. Indifference could not last. 
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Many of the poems represent an 
earlier stage, and one less severe and 
grim—for example, “God-forgotten,” 
and “The Bedridden Peasant;” which 
latter reminds us of Meredith's “Mar- 
tin’s Puzzle.” These may be con- 
trasted with the end of Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles. And we may contrast 
them further with the greatness pro- 
posed in the Christian mercy—“as is 
His majesty, so is His mercy;” and 
with “God so loved the world that He 
gave—a Greater than the world.” 
Mr. Hardy's grief that he cannot see 
this is uttered in “The Impercipient.” 
To him it is a grief; he is never ag- 
gressive against belief he cannot share, 
like smaller and harder men. These 
lines are not musical, but they are very 
fine and touching. 


Yet I would bear my short-comings 

With meek tranquility, 

But for the charge that blessed things 

I'd liefer have unbe. 

O, doth a bird deprived of wings 

Go earth-bound wilfully! 

Mr. Hardy’s pessimism is of no cheap 
or popular kind. It goes too deep. But 
one poem does humorously represent 
what can only be treated with humour 
(it is not worth wrath)—the lazy scep- 
ticism of the Philistine, the easy man. 
It ig not an uncommon form of con- 
ceited self-indulgence, and it is de- 
void of that note of distinction or thar 
title to respect which belongs to a scep- 
ticism rising from the sympathetic but 
ill-starred experience of a soul that 
hungers for the great things of life. 
The poem I mean is “The Respectable 
Burgher on the Higher Criticism”— 


Since Reverend Doctors now declare 
That clerks and people must prepare 
To doubt if Adam ever were; 

To hold the flood a local scare; 

To argue, though the stolid stare, 
That everything had happened ere 

the prophets to its happening sware; 


and so on, on one rhyme, throughout 
the Old Testament and the New— 
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*—Since thus they hint, nor turn a hair, 
All church-going will I forswear, 
And sit on Sundays in my chair, 

And read that moderate man Voltaire. 
No doubt Voltaire was moderate (he 
was a Deist) compared with what pre- 
vails now with the pantheistic disso- 
lution of God and the critical dissoiu- 
tion of revelation. Mr. Hardy’s pessi- 
mism is no easy-chair philosophy. 
Pessimism is a far deeper and more 
sympathetic philosophy than Natural- 
ism or Idealism. And it is what these 
come to if they believe only in prog- 
ress. Godless civilization, the civili- 
zation of modern Europe’s bourses and 
chancelleries, ends so. It is remarka- 
ble that pessimism appears today for 
the first time organized into a system 
of philosophy, and that this is concur- 
rent with the greatest of organized 
civilizations. Mere progress is not 
only an immense assumption but a 
shallow one. It does not take full 
count of the pain, grief, and es- 
pecially the guilt, of the world. A 

Teligion of mere nature must end in 
pessimism—even the religion of a be- 
lief in human nature. The effect on 
deistic optimism of the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755 was to explode it. And 
a Christianity which reverts to the 
world, so to say, which is established 
into a mere pious domesticity and 
churehy content, which becomes but 
bourgeois, and which relapses so to a 
mere natural religion, must have its 
placidity broken up by such shocks 
as Tess and the pessimism from which 
Tess’s fate, taken alone, leaves us no 
exit. Such things come home to the 
more realistic and sympathetic na- 
tures; and with spiritually imagina- 


tive or speculative natures they de- — 


mand a movement which is greater 
even than evolution—namely, re 
demption. The philosophic pessimism 
of Germany becomes a religion of re- 
demption. The eesthetic genius rep- 


resents life, the scientific explains it, 
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the ethical interprets it, the spiritual 
conquers it in a Redemption. The 
redemptive view of the world, right 
or wrong, is far deeper than the eyo- 
lutionary, and it has more heart in 
it. It takes due account of the tragic 
side of things, the ills of life, and the 
curses in the wake of civilization. It 
views tragedy on a world scale, but 
it is not this-worldly. It sees the 
world on the background of another, 
which either overwhelms it or realizes 
it. The exit is either destruction or 
redemption. And Christianity stakes 
its existence on redemption—and re- 
demption of a world. Tess puts no 
problem which is not now posed in 
any adequate theology of Christ’s 
cross—and so answered as to make a 
world-religion. Those who have that 
answer do not need 7ess to raise the 
question. And I cannot think how 
those readers without the answer can 
go to the end of Tess except by a nerve 
that blunts the edge of the problem. 
Unfortunately systematic pessimism 
is not Christian; because its redemp- 
tion, while it is the evolutionary re- 
demption of a world, is not recreative 
evolution. It is a redemption into 
desiraction—not into life, but from 
life. It is extinction. It says, not 
only is there evil in life, but life is un 
evil, and the only escape from evil is 
escape from life. Its redemption is 
not that of life from evil, but from life 
as an evil. And its means of redemp- 
tion is not martyrdom, not sacrifice, 
but suicide—racial suicide in some 
form. In this evil the power called 
God is Himself involved. He also 
must be delivered from the curse of 
being, and delivered by our help. 
What redempticn means at last is not 
man’s redemption by God, but God's 
by man. Our best toil but aids God 
to extinguish Himself in so far as He 
is in us, and to escape with us from 
the coil and curse of being. So that 
we might say that if Christianity is 
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boldly redemption by God, and pagan- 
ism bravely redemption from God, pes- 
simism audaciously is the redemption 
of God. And here philosophical pes- 
simism differs from literary, Von Hart- 
mann from Mr. Hardy. For Mr. 
Hardy men seem the sport of some 
freakish power which does not suffer, 
perhaps even does not know of suf- 
fering. When He does know, He can 
but sport or crush, He cannot redeem. 
For Von Hartmann both God and 
man are involved in the blunder of ex- 
istence, both are its suffering victims, 
and redemption means that of both. 
For Mr. Hiaardy there seems often 
nothing behind the conscious but 
freakish ‘‘President of the Immortals,” 
morally impossible; for Von Hartmann 
there is behind everything “the Un- 
conscious”—an awful and philosoph- 
ically impossible abstraction. 
Pessimism is at least more Christian 
than optimism in its deep statement 
of the problem. And optimism, as 10 
undertakes the problem, is too ideal 
in the solution, too easy and breezy, 
too apt to drop in the end to a low 
ideal of comfort. The ideal of pessi- 
mism is something far nobler than the 
prospect of universal comfort— 


I see a day when every pot shall boil 
Harmonious in one great Tea-garden. 


The Christian ideal is neither pes- 
simism nor optimism, because it is 
greater than either. It is more than 
optimistic, because it handles a deeper 
problem than idealism puts, with its 
dullness to sin; and therefore it has a 
higher solution. We are more than 
conquerors, through Him that loved 
us. We are more than conquerors car- 
ried in the evolution of the idea—we 
are redeemed in the tender mercy of 
God’s majesty. And not by loving, 
but by being loved. 

In pessimism there are three things 
which are ignored—whether the pes- 
simism be literary or philosophical. 
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They are: first Sin; second, Redemption; 
and third, Personality. 

Sin is a totally different thing from 
anything the word has hitherto meant 
if it is a mere taint or quitch in ex- 
istence for which man is not responsi- 
ble. The whole meaning of life is al- 
tered if we find its chief bane to be 
something put into man’s make-up and 

«bound into existence. This is a view 
which brings a certain relief at first, as 
opium does—to bring at last what 
opium brings. The worst perdition of 
man is to believe that there is nothing 
in him which deserves perdition. It 
is bad enough to feel guilty, but it is 
worse to escape by charging our guilt 
on God, or whatever stands for God, to 
feel He is more guilty than we are for 
making us so, and te say that man sins 
and suffers by the fault or blindness 
of the absolute and infinite Being over 
him, 

Again, in scientific pessimism the 
idea of redemption is not the Christian 
‘one, but the Indian. You can escape 
from guilt and evil only by escaping 
from life. As there is no God, guilt 
is no deeper than life. The great Re- 
deemer is the death-bringer and not 
the life-bringer, the quencher and not 
the quickener. Redemption is destruc- 
tion—of consciousness. It does not 
open the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers, but the gate of death to all 
victims. But it is guilt that makes 
hell, not grief. 


Das Leben ist der Giiter hédchstes 
nicht: 
Der Ubels grisstes aber ist die Schuld. 


(For life is not the highest of all 
boons; 

But of all banes the greatest is our 
guilt.) 

Thirdly, pessimism is the natural re- 
sult of Monism or Pantheism. This 
result becomes clear in a race of 
thinkers like the Germans; though it 
is arrested for a long time in a race 
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of practical energy like our own. It 
can be arrested for ever, in any race, 
only by faith in a living, personal, and 
saving God. But it tends, with all 
thought, to ignore the supreme value 
of personality in eXistence. It sees and 
owns the force of personality in his- 
tory; but it sees no ulterior power 
which keeps history out of perdition. 
Life, in God or man, is a blunder, 4 
faur pas, into which the Great Uncon- 
scious fell. What, then, can person- 
ality do in history but, by its very 
greatness, accentuate the blunder till 
it become intolerable and is burst? But 
it is quite impossible to explain how an 
absolute existence, with intelligence 
though not consciousness, could com- 
mit the folly of stumbling into con- 
scious and miserable being; and how 
the All-wise could commit the arch- 
blunder. The dream is a piece of 
philosophical mythology. And this is 
a result whenever we reduce person- 
ality to an inferior form of the imper- 
sonal process, and make consciousness 
a phase of unconsciousness. It turns 
all moral values upside down in a 
dance of ideas. If personality is a 
blunder of existence, all morality 
which expresses and develops person- 
ality only increases the blunder. If 
existence strayed into God, then we 
lose our way as we grow into goodness. 
If consciousness is an evil, the moral 
consciousness cannot be final good. 
If my personality is a delusion, my 
conscience cannot be anything else. 
Supposing (with pessimism) that the 
ideal consciousness is what impels a 
man to do all he can to promote the 
extinction of the race, how can that 
ideal, why should it, be carried out? 
There could be no conscience in it. 
The conscience of pessimism is not 
equal to effecting its idea. Why should 
I spite my instinct of life and pleasure 
to obey the ethic of a system which 
makes the supreme authority of a per- 
sonal conscience an illusion? The 
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chief error would then be to take one’s 
soul seriously at all, since its very ex- 
istence is a collossal and inexplicable 
freak. 

Pessimism, truly, recognizes a plan 
in the world; but the goal it moves to 
is extinction, its purpose is vacuity. 
It has a teleology—of final nothingness. 
That is to say, the meaning of the 
world is to have no meaning. And 
can even a pessimistic morality live 
on such a creed? Can it lift us be- 
yond the coarsest egoism at last? We 
could not earnestly pursue any aim in 
those circumstances—not even the de- 
personalizing of life. We certainly 
could not be steadfast, immovable, 
abounding in this work for our ill-fatea 
Lord. We could not be sure it was 
not in vain. If the redemption of the 
Unconscious from consciousness were 
only to be had by extinguishing per- 
sonality, where is this huge effort to 
get its going-power or its moral dig- 
nity? Why is man there at all? For 
what end? To be a mere means to 
aid in the self-redemption of an Un- 
conscious “which blindly stumbled on 
man’s suffering soul?’ That is a 
thought to embitter life and lose it in 
sand. If the world be such a place, 
why live—why bring into being other 
lives? We become victims of mere 
instinct, cleverer brutes. And upon 
such an instinctive foundation is 1t 
possible to think of man’s rising in the 
moral scale to the pessimists’ own goal 
—that of laboring to produce a com- 
mon consent in mankind to end its 
life, being sick of civilization, crushed 
with ennui, convinced it was better 
not to be, and committing suicide to 
help existence in heaven or earth out 
of the curse of consciousness? Or 
with nothing over us but that sportive 
President of the Immortals, why 
should we do anything to amend the 
social injustice that hung Tess? What 
hope should we have in any such 
effort? 
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Take the moral personality out of 
Eternal Wod, or cast it down to a sec- 
ondary place, and you dissolve human 
life in tragic despair, with a certain 
vesthetic grandeur at first, but a sure 
squalor at last, like Milton’s Satan. 
Spirituality has no meaning apart from 
personality. It becomes an ideal mist, 
a theosophic haze, first warm, and then 
cooling down to fog, frost, and death, 
for want of a central sun. Spirituality 
is not a mere frame of mind, for which 
it is immaterial whether God be vague 
or firm so long as we feel ewaltées. It 
is the communion of a living person 
with a living person, a finite moral 
soul with a moral soul infinite ana 
eternal. It is not a relation of finite 
to infinite, of seen to unseen, dense to 
rare, but of good to evil, of holy to 
sinful. And it is a relation of redemp- 
tion and eternal fellowship. Man’s 
chief end is not to redeem God (any 
more than it is, at the other pole, to 
exploit God), but to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever, to hallow His 
name, and live in His holy kingdom. 
Pessimism has no higher virtue than 
resignation—eternal resignation. But 
that is not the fruit of the Christian 
redemption, which is communion and 
co-operation. Christ did not accept 
death, He willed to die. On the other 
hand, pessimism is a fruit of modern 
individualism—for which all things do 
not work together. The individual 
is not the end for which the world ex- 
ists. And to interpret the world ac- 
cording as it ministers to the indl- 
vidual happiness is to get across with 
the world and be miserable in it. 
The passion for comfort hides in it 
the principle of pessimism. 

Mr. Hardy’s art has the tragic note, 
but not the tragic motive. He has not 
the note of great action. A vast and 
fateful world is his, but not the great 
action that overcomes the world, noth- 
ing to inspire us to surmount fate. He 
has not the insurgence of the hero's 
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will against doom, but only the by- 
stander’s protest of pity or anger 
against the reckless, the overwhelm- 
ing, the irresistible. He has not the 
motive of the conscience, but only of 
the heart, and of the heart on no his- 
toric scale. He has not the historic 
purview. He knows nothing of racial 
sin or guilt, or those great moral de- 
cisions and collisions that make 
tragedy more than poignant. His 
people do not show the struggie of the 
moral soul against adversity—only the 
flutter of weak  nature-creatures 
against a universe rolling over them. 
It is but a higher form of the press use 
of the word “tragedy,” where it means 
no more than a catastrophe or a se- 
rious accident, with no noble or hum- 
ble defiance of force by moral power, 
of brute will by good will. You have 
in Mr. Hardy one of the most dis- 
tinguished but disastrous cases of 
what teems in the impressionist liter- 
ature of the day. He faces the facts, 
but not all the facts—only the ob- 
trusive facts, not the subtle; only pres- 
ent anomaly, not the distilled revela- 
tionary truth from the total past. 
Must genius be so engrossed by the 
impressions from the present that it 
has no power to read the message of 
the past—steady even if clouded? It 
divines the present; has it no divining 
power to apply to the past, and the 
revelation there? Has it nothing put 
the partial induction of empirics? The 
greatest problems of the race are often 
to-day dogmatically attacked by minds 
equipped with no more than a literary 
sentiment or a mother wit, without 
moral insight, historic knowledge, 
philosophic parts, or theological cul- 
ture; people with thinking taste but 
without thinking training or thinking 
power, 

Mr. Hardy represents also, as only 
a true genius can, the reductio ad 
absurdum of our ruling ethic, which 
more and more tends to repose upon 
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fraternal pity alone, to destroy the 
stimulus of hardship, and to quench 
the call to battle that there is in ad- 
versity. Its adversary is not its 
helper. An ethic based chiefly on pity 
or sympathy, instead of obedience and 
trust, a literary or sympathetic ethic, 
must end sooner or later in pessimism 
for lack of power to do more than feel. 
For nothing but the conscience and its 
divinest resources of faith can stand 
up against the heartlessness of nature, 
which man has to fight and not to fol- 
low—nor has he to succumb. And to 
equip the conscience for this battle 
there is nothing adequate at the last 
pinch but faith in the holy redeeming 
God. The rejection of Christianity is 
largely due to minds in whom the iIn- 
tellectualism of thought has taken the 
reins from conscience and its guilt, or 
humane sympathy has displaced divine 
ethic in the treatment of life and his- 
tory. 

Such a writer might have indeed a 
real and valuable place in shocking us 
(and the religious especially) into re- 
volt from our comfort-worship and our 
stupid content with things as they are, 
and in exposing what Eucken calls 
“the comedy of culture.” But has he, 
if he do so from a point of view which 
dissolves a moral world by placing it 
on a back-ground of mere irresponsi- 
ble, not to say elfish, power? The 
stupid content does, after all, rest on 
some belief in a moral world—lazy as 
the faith often is. Is it a real contri- 
bution to progress to destroy the faith 
with the stupidity, and offer the pres- 
ent state of things as no more than a 
poor cinematogram played to a rest- 
less house? 

We cannot reach the last moral prin- 
ciple of life by an induction or an im- 
pression from our observation of life, 
by what might be called a sympathetic 
empiricism. Life’s secret comes not 


by induction, but by revelation. Even 
insight, even genius, will not give it— 
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but something more religious. Ana 
no moral or final religion is to be 
reached by any poring on life as we 
see it round us—whether by science 
or by imagination. Neither philosophy 
nor art will give it. The explanation 
of the world is in its unity; and its 
unity is in a moral teleology. And, 
as it is unfinished, its teleology must 
be given as a revealed salvation. The 
only teleology is a soteriology. We 
must go to some holy place where a 
real saving revelation emerges— either 
in our own soul (as is the mystic, 
theosophic, and intuitional way), or 
in the soul of the race (that is, in the 
historical way). 

And the complaint one makes of so 
many of the thinkers or litterateurs 
who handle the religion of human des- 
tiny negatively or agnostically, is that 
while they press for coming to close 
quarters with reality they have never 
come to close quarters with the one 
historic fact relevant and vital to the 
soul’s reality and! destiny—Jesus 
Christ. They have not the historic 
sense or culture. They are far more 
open to life than to Christ, to the heart 
of things than to the heart of God, to 
the thrill and sting of the brief pres- 
ent than to the solemn voice of long 
creative tradition. Their attempt ts 
one to reach a teleology and a provi- 
dence for man without history, and 
without history taken in as thorough 
earnest as individual cases are taken. 
The heart, or the genius, pores but 
on his own range of experience. It is 
individualist, amateur, unschooled— 
like a peasant naturalist in face of the 
whole question of cosmic evolution. 
As if the heart with its sympathic 
empiricism were not itself of history 
more even than of nature; as if in 
studying history it were not studying 
its own family record, and using its 
own antenatal experience. And i will 
add another remark. The version of 
Christianity which is discarded by lit- 




















erary genius or philosophic amateurs 
is mainly the debased form current in 
the most popular circles round them, 
rashly taken as if the fool were the 
family, as if there were no classic 
theology, and no classic Scripture, and 
no scientific or modern treatment of 
either; or as if any modern treatment 
could only be respectably intelligent 
or scientifically adequate by being sol- 
vent and destructive. How Philistine 
it is! How foreign to a large ana 
competent culture! 

What are we to think of Jesus 
Christ? If a writer like Mr. Hardy is 
right, then the greatest, holiest, might- 
iest life known to the race, the life that 
has most affected the race, was based 
on an illusion as great as His soul was 
about an Eternal Father or a holy pur- 
pose. And that is to discredit Christ 
and humanity both. Surely it is re- 
ducing humanity to an absurdity if its 
great spiritual jewel and hero, the 
greatest master of its soul, got His 
value and influence with it on the basis 
of a total illusion upon the greatest real- 
ity, the illusion of the Eternal Father- 
hood. 

Society, fate, or whatever we call it, 
sinned more against Christ than 
against many Tesses, and it crushed a 
far diviner love and a holier purity. 
But in the case of Christ we have a so- 
lution of the anomaly which is so far 
deserving of the whole attention and 
resource even of a man of genius that 
it has become a world-religion. It is a 
solution which covers every such case 
as that of Tess, assures us that its vin- 
dicator liveth, and integrates her trag- 
edy into the world-tragedy whereof the 
Cross is the eternal conquest and di- 
vine commedia. How can that be sor 
The answer is given partly by Chris- 
tian faith, partly by its modern theol- 
ogy. And to turn with even sorrowful 
contempt from the mention of theology 
when the whole question is one of ex- 
perience and of a theodicy is a piece of 
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sheer Philistinism, which is intelligible 
enough in the regions of ignorance or 
haif culture; but it has no more right 
to the name of true culture than the 
dismissal of psychology from educa- 
tion, of economics from politics, math- 
ematics from astronomy, or philosophy 
from mind. Who are the theologians 
but men, often of first-class genius, 
who have given first-class attention to 
the first fact of history and the soul? 
Pessimism when it is taken seriously 
and made a great philosophy, as by 
Von Hartmann, becomes a theology of 
redemption. It ignores reconciliation, 
but it does profess to deal effectually 
with the dreadful fact, and not simply 
exhibit it as moral chaos. True, the 
artist must not preach even redemp- 
tion. But he should inhabit such a 
world, and his art should have it for a 
background. 

In the tragedy of life lies the crisis 
and solution of life; there Von Hart- 
mann is greatly and deeply right; and 
we can only escape despair from the 
heart's tragedy of the men and women 
round us by going back to the historic, 
the moral tragedy of God long before 
us, and the substantial conquest of evil 
there. By going back to the cross we 
discover a victory which indeed black- 
ens and condemns men in the shadow 
cast by perfect holiness; but the same 
act of the Holy also overcomes for them 
the evil world, gives them the freedom 
of the moral world, and creates an 
eternal holy life. So that here we 
reach the great principle—Pessimism 
cannot be the final reading of the world 
and life, because holiness ix, a greater in- 
terest than happiness, sin is blacker than 
misery, and guilt is only revealed by 
grace. No experience of life shows a 
world so bad, black, perverse and hope- 
less as it is shown by the revelation of its 
holy salvation. Much illuminative gen- 
ius, being more sympathetic than 
sacred, and more humanitarian than 
moral, has a countervailing blindness 
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which misses the central fact of re 
ligion, that holiness is a higher interest 
than happiness. But if the fact be sv, 
and if the world’s gross breach of dis- 
tributive justice in regard to happiness 
create a pessimism, what is it that is 
created by its wound to holiness? A. 
pessimism made worse still; but ag- 
gravated by what destroys it—the in- 
tenser light of a redemptive justice, a 
holy God who could do Himself justice 
only in atoning, only in salvation. 
There is worse than Mr. Hardy knows 
—man’s infliction on God; and we only 
know that worst in the repentance 
given us in His gift of the best—in His 
own holy repair of the breach. Christ 
saves the universe from a dishallowed 
God— from a worse confusion, tangle, 
and welter than any pessimism shows 
in disappointed man. But the dreaa- 
ful revelation is only possible by that 
wild world’s redemption. We never 
know till we are saved from it what a 
perdition it was. We only grow in re- 
pentance as we grow in grace. Where 
grace abounds sin abounds. The 
worst of sin is only shown us as we 
look down on it from where the Saviour 
lifts us. That is not theological theory. 
It is Christian experience. It is from 
real life. It is only when God has 
drawn us from the pit that we realize 
the horror and peril of our hell. To 
lack such religion is to lack moral real- 
ism. The Christian experience is more 
real and poignant than the experience 
by any genius of life and its anoma- 
lies. “Life’s Little Ironies,” and its 
great ones, are lost in that tremendous 
irony of the Cross. Think of it. The 
fate of one obscure soul coming to a 
criminal’s end, a soul far more than 
pure—holy, weighed more for God, for 
the awful and silent power behind all 
things, than the whole history of the 
world around it, before, or since; which 
world it brings to nought, to make of 
the humbled dust a new man and so 
make peace. That is the Christian be- 


lief and its irony—whether it strike 
people as absurd or glorious. But it 
needs another insight than genius to 
realize it. 

If Jesus Christ rose, pessimism is 
dead. We have not only paternity but 
purpose in things, and victory. But if 
He did not rise and overcome the 
world for good and all, the tragedy of 
His cross is the most pessimistic thing 
in history. For then the best and ho- 
liest becomes the worst sport of the 
powers that be. They mock and erase 
the best and greatest thing we know. 
An unrisen Christ is the severest shock 
to moral optimism that all our knowl- 
edge of life has to offer. God let 
Christ die so, and never raised Him. 
Or, leaving God out, it took place in 
a moral universe that could do nothing 
but let it take place. Nothing can get 
us over that enormity—-that impeach- 
ment of the universe—nothing good, 
fair, or happy elsewhere. And accord- 
ing to our interpretation of that fate 
of Christ will be our whole construc- 
tion of life and destiny, our whole view 
of a moral world. If such was the 
final fate of the holiest soul, then the 
whole world becomes a place where 
goodness is helpless, mocked, and cru- 
cified, never to rise. If the Holy Soul 
came to.the cross, and no farther, then 
such purity as that of the “pure” Tess 
may come to the gallows in any num- 
bers. But if He rose, humanity rose 
in Him, and Tess’s fate is redeemed in 
that Redemption. Tess sinks to a di- 
viner sea. 

But if it be so with Christ’s cross— 
that, as the centre of the central] per- 
sonality of history, it is the moral crisis 
of ail life, history, and destiny—why 
is it that men of genius and insigit, 
with a heart for humanity, and an 
overwhelming sense of the tears in 
human things—why should they not ar- 
tack the problem as it is presented in 
its acutest form there? “What! turn 
theologians!” Well, attack with all 




















your gifted might the world problem 
where it is gathered to the point cru- 
cial for the race’s soul. Solve the 
moral problem at the moral centre. 
Why do gifted men not grapple with 
it there with at least as much serious- 
ness, passion, and power as they de- 
vote to the life they see and feel 
around them? It is the age’s obsession 
by individualism, subjectivism, and 
humanism. I do not say they always 
ignore Christ. But often He is only 
another victim, another problem; not 
a solution, nor material for it. Seeing 
that their own problem concentrates 
there, why do they not concentrate 
there? Why is that omitted in their 
study of the matter? They repudiate 
the experience and verdict of the 
Church; which yet handles the world’s 
supreme moral act, and by intimacy 
with it is the greatest moral and spir- 
itual yoice in history. Nowhere but in 
the Church can we find such power, 
such insight, such certainty of the un- 
seen. But spiritual history has noth- 
ing authoritative, not even permanent, 
for them. Such a poor thing ig man, 
and so sterile his long warfare for the 
soul. They have a certain contempt, 
more or less suppressed, for the theo- 
logians. But who are the theologians 
but men (geniuses, many of them, 
greater than any this age shows) that 
have done through the ages what gen- 
juses should do, men who attack life’s 
moral problem on a universal and soli- 
dary scale—men who have concentrated 
the co-operative thought of the Church 
(i. e. of the soul’s experts) for the so- 
lution of the world problem on the one 
crucial case where desert and fate 
come into the sharpest and most criti- 
eal collision? In Christ’s fate either 
God is ironical to man’s conduct, or 
man is ironical to God’s; God mocks 
the wisdom of history, or history 


mocks the wisdom of God. By con- 
centrating thus on this great cipher of 
God’s wisdom in Christ, the theolo- 
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gians have come out of many errors 
with a faith that transcends both op- 


timism and pessimism. It rises above 
optimism because it penetrates more 
deeply the moral world, reaches the 
holy, and feels sin as the curse; and it 
transcends pessimism because it 
pierces more deeply the_ religious 
world, reaches grace, and feels God as 
the Saviour. The theologians at least 
face the supreme moral anomaly ana 
irony of all history with an attention 
adequate to it. They confront it with 
the only power that is adequate to it 
—the historic action of God on it. 
They do not pass it by in silence, and 
they do not withdraw from it their 
best passion and most sustained 
thought. Mr. Hardy speaks of a Cal- 
vinistic theolatry. Has he, or have 
his peers, ever attended to this matter 
of God and the justification of God as 
Calvin did? Has he attended to Cal- 
vin in his greatness? Has his genius 
been directed to the most pessimist 
fact in the tissue of history as it has 
been expended on the pessimist fea- 
tures within his own observation? Does 
he not (like so many) interpret the 
Bible by life instead of life by the 
Bible? Has the awful irony of a cru- 
cified Holiest, and the tragedy of man- 
kind’s best Lover, arrested and held 
him as he hag been detained by the 
little ironies of life and the grim trage- 
dies of passionate paganism? He fails 
to find a theodicy, starting from man’s. 
desert. We must all so fail till we 
start from God’s holiness, man’s guilt, 
and God’s bearing of it. What is it 
that has made his view of humanity 
and its destiny? It is his impressions 
from sympathetic contact with human 
lives, and his sense of the perverse un- 
towardness of their fate; it is not 
equally real contact with one historic 
Life, on a smaller area than even 
Wessex, where all these individual is 
sues are condensed, handled, and set- 
tled, on the scale of humanity, to say 
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nothing of eternity and of God. “Has 
he, like so many of a far commoner 
kind, been kept by life’s crosses from 
the cross? Has his pity for poor men 
dulled his insight into the Son of Man} 
Is it that he cannot see the sky for 
tears? 

But it will be said that faith must 
rest on experience. Yes, but exper- 
ience of what? We understand life 


round us not by what we find in it but: 


by what we bring to it. An old man 
with a wide knowledge of the world— 
too wide, varied, and distracted for his 
good—a reprobate old sailor, for in- 
stance, who knows every port, or a 
moneyed globe-trotter who knows well 
every capital and every club—such 
a man will parade his experience with 
a final savoir faire. There are many 
such pedants of actuality, fantasts of 
what they call “real life.” But when 
you get down to moral business they 
will know less about life, and what 
life is charged with, than the young 
preacher going fresh to his work with 
everything to learn about men, but 
with a true conviction of man’s moral 
case as man is read by a real and de- 
cisive experience of Christ. You will 
never get a real belief in God out of 
your mere experience of life. Life 
does not carry the clue that reads life. 
It bas not its own secret. You will 
never be able to believe in a provi- 
dence that cares for your daily life if 
you only try to trace such a providence 
in what happens to you or others. It 
is not believing in providence to trust 
it just in so far as we can see it reason- 
able. That is not faith. We trust 
God’s providence in and over life's 
events because we trust the teleology 
of the cross, a real, central, and final 
act of God in Christ crucial for all his- 
tory, which is in our soul’s experience 
but not of it. To refuse to believe in 


a glorious end because we do not see 
it everywhere is to claim omniscience 
before we can believe. We do not be 


lieve that God is love because we trace 
love in everything that happens to us 
or round us, but because we have 
tasted His love’s conquest of all life in 
Christ. We are of good cheer because 
He has overcome the world. Did He 
do so just as any worthy individual 
overcomes temptation? Christ’s vic- 
tory was man’s. Our ground of faith 
is not God’s action as evident in the 
long course of history, but as eminent 
at its core. It is His action at a cer- 
tain revealing point which we realize 
and appropriate by an inward exper- 
ience. In a word, we find God not in 
life but in Christ, and there in His 
cross and resurrection. Our real be- 
lief in providence is rooted in conver- 
sion. We believe in providence be- 
cause we believe in the cross; we do 
not believe in the cross because we be- 
lieve in providence. The cross is a 
shock to our belief in a providence un- 
less it reveal a vaster saving order. 
We do not believe in the cross as the 
apotheosis of a dark but natural prov- 
idence, nor as the compendium of what 
good we are able to trace in life or in- 
fer from it: we believe in it for other 
reasons, and find in it the only theodicy 
and the only salvation. The special 
providence is not what arranges our 
special deliverance from an accident 
or a calamity (it seems specially im- 
provident of those who are hit), but 
it is what arranges, at a specific point 
in history, a world’s final salvation 
even to concrete detail, and its salva- 
tion from moral perdition. We trust 
the God of Christ, of the cross, and 
of the resurrection for good and all, 
for the whole world’s final destiny, for 
time and eternity; and so we trust 
Him for life’s several experiences. 
There is that in history which makes 
us believe in spite of history. We 
trust life to a God who, with Christ, 
has freely given us all things. We 
must read life and history in the light 
of Christ, and not Christ in the light 




















of life and history. Revelation is the 
key of experience, but experience ts 
only the medium of revelation. Reve- 
lation is written on experience, but 
what is written is more than exper- 
ience can write. It is the gift of God, 
and is taken home by a faith itself 
creates. The last certainty is not the 
rational result of evidence but the 
miraculous effect of God. Thus faith 
in Christ descends to interpret our ex- 
perience of the world; yet it is a faith 
that can only live and work in the 
form of experience—just as it is only 
in words that we can explain the 
genius of language. Faith is experil- 
mental, but experience is not faith. 
The impressions we have to do with 
above all are not those we passively 
receive from actual life and call ex- 
perience, but those that proceed from 
a revelation and rise to faith. They 
give us the interpretation and control 
of actual life. They are experience 
of a kind of fact—central, universal, 
and real—which has a supreme power 
to create faith and not merely to im- 
press us, to contro] life and not merely 
to color it, 

The attempt therefore to read the 
riddle of life with no more data than 
are given us by what is called a 
knowledge of the world or an exper- 
ience of life, even a genius’s exper- 
ience—such an attempt is doomed to 
defeat. Life cannot explain itself. 
Life’s heroes and seers cannot read it 
with finality. It does not contain its 
own destiny. Man cannot explain 
himself. He would be God if he could, 
No amount of genius applied to the 
illumination of life can explain it or 
reveal its destiny. It does not give 
us its own goal. History is not done, 
so we cannot get it from induction. 
Yet without a goal we have no plan, 
and no providence, and no footing. 
The negation of purpose in history Is 
the negation of God. And the nega- 
tion of God carries with it the nega- 
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tion, and therefore the debasement, 
of the self. And even of science; for 
thought in earnest is thought with an 
end, and a faith in its end. 

We _ are cast upon revelation, there- 
fore, on the message of Him who sees 
the end in the beginning because He 
is Himself beginning and end. His 
account of Himself is perfect, and His 
gift of Himself is final. If we have 
thus a God that we love, and who is 
the God that loves the whole world, 
then we have life’s goal and ground 
in Him, and we are sure that, whether 
we can trace it or not, all things do 
work together at last for His loving 
purpose of endless good. If we have 
Christ for such Alpha and Omega we 
ean be patient with those bitter or 
burdened people who point to broken 
lives that seem the puppets of fate or 
the sport of mighty malice, and who 
say “Could that be if God were?” 
Yes, we say, it might. What crosses 
our will or dream may yet be greatly 
purposed. It may be part of a vast 
purpvuse to disappoint our will of hap- 
piness. It is part of nature’s benefi- 
cent teleology that we die. And, on 
the other hand, to get our will’s way 
of great prosperity, even for those we 
love, is often our life’s ruin, or theirs. 
Life must seem a confusion, a moral 
welter, if we have no certainty of any 
divine purpose to which all things 
work together. It holds for us no 
tinal good if we bave no means of lay- 
ing hold of its final goal. We must, 
then, come out pessimists if we ever 
get beyond shallow optimism or lusty 
stupid content. Life could not con- 
tinue to be lived in any worthy society 
nor on any worthy scale on such a 
moral background as Mr. Hardy re- 
veals, where there igs no kingdom of 
God. We must see things in a tangle, 
if we rise to take a large and deep 
view of things at all—unless we see in 
Christ the Spring of all and the Goal 
of all, our Author and our Finisher, 
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our Redeemer and our Consumma- 
tion. 

The most precious thing in the world 
is God and His kingdom; the most 
worthless and disastrous is sin. Then 
the most precious God is one who deals 
with a world’s sin effectually, who 1s 
there (to make a full end) just where 
need is most black and death most 
grim. The modern man, feeling con- 
fident in his cause as the injured party, 
demands a vindication of God in the 
face of palpable wrong. But no nat- 
ural or philosophic theodicy is pos- 
sible, none on his premises. None 1s 
possible except as Job found it, ex- 
cept to Job’s final frame of mind. None 
is possible except in the cross, where 
suffering man is_ silenced because 
guilty man is justified in the face of 
a holy God. 

The chief debt under which we are 
laid by minds like Mr. Hardy’s is this 
—that they compel us, by the thor- 
oughness and severity of their chal- 
lenge, to go in with heart as well as 
mind upon the last reserves of our 
gospel. They shake us out of the 
vague generalities and convictions 
which become theological cant. They 
also horrify us out of the sentiment 
which is the curse of a religion of the 
mere heart and the disease of all the 
pietisms wherein a comfortable re- 
ligion becomes imperviously swathed. 
Their impressionism is really so much 
more that it demands something else 
than religious impressions in us. They 
force us to moralize history and faith. 
They force us to see in Christ’s cross 
not a preliminary of salvation, nor the 
totem of a sect, but salvation itself, 
the crisis of the world’s moral prob- 
lem, and the node of the spiritual des- 
tiny of the universe. They present 
the human tragedy with some of the 
moral realism and searching judgment 
of a God who spares not His own Son, 
and therefore not His own Father- 
hood; and they oblige us to find in the 


rigor of Christ’s tragedy not only the 
crown of man’s, but there or nowhere, 
the same God’s loving and awful re- 
demption of the race. By pointed and 
merciless question they create a saving 
dilemma which calls the soul to its 
feet; and they drive us upon the mo- 
bile and passionate dogmatism of God 
in the cross. They force us to be very 
sure; to disregard the taunts of infal- 
libility cast by faltering men who feel 
rebuked by any certainty, and they 
make us stand, not indeed for an in- 
fallible church, but for its word in our 
mouth of infallible gospel for the race 
and for eternity. The more our own 
feet falter the more sure we must be 
of the word that keeps them; and the 
more the world is shaken the more we 
stand on the power which cannot be 
shaken but remains. That word, that 
power, is in history. In history but 
not of it is the cure for our modern 
subjectivity, the consecration of mod- 
ern humanism, the correction of a 
theology of the modern consciousness. 
A challenge like that from Wessex 
ends for the hour all the urbane hes- 
itancy and tentative suggestion which 
passes for Christian charity but parts 
with an absolute gospel. 

One aspect of the complete case 1! 
have not touched. Some minds of the 
first ability have notably devoted them- 
selves to the creative Christian facts, 
both sympathetically and scientifically, 
and yet have reached conclusions little 
less negative than those I have named. 
Names occur like Strauss, or Baur, or 
others even more drastic since them. 
These minds have certainly given due 
attention to the subject. But in the 
first place they have not been men of 
creative genius, of genius moral, sym- 
pathetic, and imaginative. Further, 
they have been under the guiding in- 
fluence of a philosophical dogmatism 
which first settled an idea and then 
handled the history in its interest, or 
under its spell. Or else they have ap- 























proached the subject as individualists 
who had to build up a belief ab ovo, 
and chiefly by critical pruning. They 
have not worked in the continuity of 
the classic Christian experience, nor 
owned practically the weight of the 
Church’s tradition. They have al- 
lowed nothing to the historic authority 
of the Church. This opens, of course 
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the whole question as to the providen- 
tial place of that authority in the crea- 
tion of faith—a real and neglected 
place, however absurd by the Catholic 
claim. I can here do no more than 
mention it in order to say that is should 
be discussed in any full treatment of 
the case. It has not been out of view. 
P. T. Forsyth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There was a family party at Apple- 
thwaite the night before Jem’s wed- 
ding. Francis Audley had come from 
York to be Jem’s best man, but no 
strangers were staying in the house. 
Mary and Mr. Dalrymple were still 
yachting in Norwegian waters, and 
Robert was with his ship. Lydia 
could not understand why Apple- 
thwaite had not been filled from attic 
to basement as it had been for Mary’s 
wedding, and she said so to Jem. 

“My dear child, you'll have a crowd 
to-morrow,” said Jem. “Delia says 
seventy people have accepted her in- 
vitation.” 

“It wasn’t her invitation at all. It 
was Mr. Butler’s. You always talk as 
if Helm Close belonged to Delia. It 
is no more her house than it is mine.” 

“Sometimes you talk nonsense,” said 
Jem. 

Dinner was over and they were by 
themselves in the morning-room. Jem 
had come into the drawing-room before 
the other men and had carried off 
Lydia. All through dinner he had pre- 
sented a composed face to the world, 
but his mother and Delia both knew 
that trouble hung behind the silent in- 
tervals when he forgot to talk and 
laugh with the rest. Lydia’s appear- 
ance to-night was a glove thrown 
down to those present who did not ap- 





prove of her. She had come into the 
hall at Helm Close so wrapped and 
veiled for the journey that Delia did 
not see what she wore underneath, and 
it was not till they were disrobing at 
Applethwaite that the splendor of to- 
morrow’s bride was made manifest. 
Delia had put on the old white net 
over chiffon and the two ladies of Ap- 
plethwaite wore their second best for 
this home party. Christabel and her 
brothers had rushed into the hall to 
welcome their guests, and Jem natu- 
rally stayed near Lydia, whom he 
greeted soberly because others were 
hear, but with an unspoken tender- 
ness to which she made no response. 
She unwound the veil from her head 
and throat and threw off her long even- 
ing coat with the air of a stage prin- 
cess emerging from the rags of her 
disguise; and she stepped forth in 
raiment no one there had seen before. 
Poppy-red it was, made of the softest, 
thickest silk, clinging to her small sup- 
ple body, trailing from her feet and 
falling so far from her white back and 
shoulders that the effect was un- 
ashamed. On her dark hair she wore 
a wreath of scarlet poppies and round 
her charming throat a dog-collar of 
diamonds, She stoed still a moment, 
both triumph and audacity in her air, 
and then she walked into the drawing- 
room before Delia. 
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“Crikey!” said the flapper. 

“Isn’t she a stunner?” said he from 
York. 

“Youth and beauty!” said Mr. Butler. 
“Youth and beauty! They make the 
world go round!” 

Delia and Jem said nothing. They 
wondered who had given Lydia the 
diamonds, and Jem determined to find 
out. When they followed Lydia into 
the drawing-room they saw that the 
Admiral and Mrs. Audley were evi- 
dently inclined like the flapper to say 
“Crikey!’ The Admiral could not take 
his eyes off his future daughter-in-law, 
and he soon asked her point blank 
where she had got her diamonds. 

“I know Jem couldn’t afford them,” 
he said. 

“Rather not,” said Jem. “Are they 
real, Lydia?’ 

“You had better ask Mr. Butler,” 
she said. 

So it came out that they were what 
Mr. Butler called his little gift to the 
bride; and the Admiral grunted his 
disapproval. “What’s she want with 
diamonds?” he growled to his wife, 
and Lydia heard him and hated him. 
Jem was the spit of his father she 
said to herself, and was capable any 
day of asking her what she wanted 
with diamonds ond with other things 
that were the salt of life. She knew 
he hated the gown she wore to-night. 
He was full of ideas that she thought 
cramping and oppressive. During din- 
ner she hardly spoke to him, and ev- 
ery one, except Mr. Butler, had felt a 
want of harmony in the air. After 
dinner Mrs. Audley and the two girls 
were thankful when Jem appeared and 
took Lydia with him to the morning- 


room. 

“I know you like a cigarette,” he had 
said, offering her one. 

She had taken it*and sat down near 
the fireplace in his mother’s chair. Jem 
had drawn his chair close to her. 
There was no fire, but the curtains 


were drawn and the lights turned on. 
He had just told her rather bluntly 
that she talked nonsense and she 
flashed into anger at once, allowing 
her whole face to cloud and threaten. 
It was not a good beginning for their 
last interview before their marriage 
and for one that must inevitably cover 
painful ground. Jem had not only 
heard what serious cause his mother 
had for uneasiness, but he knew the 
story of the bridesmaids’ dresses. Mr. 
Minchin had by chance been at Hawks- 
mere Station when he arrived, had 
poured out a muddled account of the 
matter, and had been profuse in his 
gratitude to Delia because she had 
brought a cheque that morning, and 
to Mr. Butler because he had signed 
it. Jem had not said much to Mr. Min- 
chin, but when he saw Lydia’s dia- 
monds and reflected that the expenses 
of his wedding were falling on Helm 
Close he felt that their obligations to 
Mr. Butler were becoming too heavy 
to be honorably borne. 

“This is a magnificent gown, Lydia,” 
he began, thinking he would say what 
must be said and be done with it. 

“T hope you appreciate it.” 

“I only half like it . . . on you.” 

“What’s wrong with it?’ 

“Its style, and probably its price.” 

“Its style is perfect.” 

“Not on you.” 

“I suppose you prefer a frumpish 
white net with spotty bows.” 

“I wish you’d leave Delia alone,” 
said Jem steadily; “from first to last 
she has shown you nothing but kind- 
ness.” 

“Windness!” interrupted Lydia vio- 
lently. “Why is there always so much 
talk of kindness, as if I was an object 
of charity? I suppose you think it is 
kind to marry me?” 

“If you behave like this I shall be- 
gin to think it is,” said Jem, who had 
a temper and a rough edge to his 
tongue. The girl about to become his 




















wife always stirred both in a way that 
boded ill for their future peace, and 
even to-night she did so, though he had 
made up his mind beforehand to keep 
himself in hand. 

“We may as well come to the point,” 
he went on now. “My mother, who 
never interferes with any one unneces- 
sarily, has spoken to me about your 
expenditure, and this afternoon Mr. 
Minchin got hold of me at the sta- 
a 

“And you listen to any one and every 
one. ... like an old woman.” 

“Is that dress paid for?” 

“How should it be? You know I 
have no money.” 

“How much do you owe alto- 
gether?” 

“The bills are not in yet.” 

“But I suppose you can form some 
idea. You haven’t ordered things with- 
out asking their price?” 

*Do you haggle with your tailor 
when you want a new coat?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary. [ know pretty 
well what it will cost.” 

“Are we going to have a scene every 
time I buy a hat or a gown?” asked 
Lydia. “What do you expect me to 
spend on clothes?” 

“T am going to give you a hundred 
a year,” said Jem. “I can’t afford 
more at present. When I can you 
shall have more if you care about it. 
But we mustn’t run into debt.” 

Lydia looked glum and said nothing. 
Jem looked at his wife of to-morrow 
and wished he knew how to get hold 
of the good in her. All his life he had 
been used to women who acted from a 
sense of duty as a matter of course. 
Their virtues were as much a part of 
themselves as their bodies, while to 
keep their tempers and make two ends 
meet were commonplaces of decent be- 
havior. On these plain necessary foun- 
dations they cultivated the joys and 
graces of life and the harmless vani- 
ties. Jem knew that his sisters liked 
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pretty clothes, and he knew what their 
allowances had been. 

“Until Mary married she dressed on 
sixty pounds a year,” he said. 

“She is to have four hundred now,” 
said Lydia. ‘“Christabel told me.” 

“She has married a rich man. You 
are marrying a poor one.” 

“So it seems,” said Lydia. 

Jem got up and walked the length 
of the room and back before he spoke 
again. They were both in the wrong 
mood, he knew. On the very eve of 
their wedding a quarrel about money 
was sordid and deplorable. He felt in- 
clined to shelve the whole question. 
Whatever Lydia had done it was too 
late to go back now. They were with- 
in a few hours of being made man 
and wife. He must fight his financial 
battles later, when he had a husband’s 
authority and the breadwinner’s du- 
ties. Armed thus he could surely stop 
expenditure beyond his means. A man 
who did not must be a fool. 

“T have a little gift for you, Lydia,” 
he said, sitting down again close to 
her. “I’m afraid it isn’t much of a 
one conipared with that.” 

He touched the diamonds round her 
throat as he spoke, and then he touched 
the little tendrils of her hair. She was 
pretty ...a French phrase from lim- 
bo came into his mind... pretty 
a@ croquer ...even when she pouted 

. even when with a petulant move- 
ment she withdrew from his caressing 
touch. ! 

“I hope it is pearls,” she said, “I 
want pearls.” 

To say that Jem was chilled and 
startled is to underrate the effect her 
words had on him. He was horrified. 
A man like Jem expects a Sappho, to 
say such a thing in such a way; but 
not the girl he is to make his wife. 

“T’m afraid you'll be disappointed,” 
he said; “I told you when you asked 
for the butterfly that I could not buy 
any more diamonds this year.” 
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He put a small jeweller’s case into 
her hands, and she opened it hastily. 
Her face fell when she saw a small 
gold watch, and a plain long gold 
chain, both good of their kind, but of 
a kind a man chooses rather than a 
woman. 

“But I have a watch,” she said; 
“that little one with a few small dia- 
monds Algy Gilbottle gave me.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it. But you said 
it did not go, and that you wanted a 
new one.” 

“Oh, it goes; but it’s rather cheap- 
looking. Did you see Mary’s?” 

“I don’t remember it.” 

“The back was all diamonds and 
sapphires. Perhaps we can change this 
one?” 

“Not for diamonds and sapphires, I 
fear.” ; 

“But for something [I want...a 
gold bag-purse, for instance.” 

“No doubt you could change the 
chain; but the watch has your new 
monogram on it.” 

“What a pity!” said Lydia. 

Jem took the case from her indif- 
ferent hands, shut it, and put it in his 


pocket. 
“T’ll see what can be done,” he said. 


“But you must have known when you’ 


promised to marry me that I could 
not give you many pearls and dia- 
monds.” ° 

“I didn’t,” said Lydia speaking with 
vehemence. “That is just where you 
are wrong. You all live in big houses 
with tribes of servants, and motor-cars 
and everything you want. [ thought 
the women dressed badly because they 
were stupid and frumpish. I thought 
I could have what I wanted.” 

“Pearls and diamonds and clothes 
like these?” 

“Of course. Why not? 
them.” 

“My dear girl, Jack Dalrymple has 
ten thousand a year.” 

“How could I know you had not? 


Mary has 
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You were always about together and 
seemed just the same.” 

Jem had never before felt his want 
of money so much or thought and 
talked of money for so long. He had 
grown up in a home where there was 
enough and where everyone managed 
money sensibly. He was getting on 
well with his chosen work, and was 
making an income already on which 
he could support himself and his wife 
in comfort. Diamonds and extrava- 
gant clothes he did not reckon as neces- 
sary to any one’s comfort. Money had 
never troubled him because he had 
never wanted more than he had, and 
it was the last subject he had expected 
to discuss with his bride on the eve 
of their wedding day. 

“I’m sorry you're disappointed,” he 
said now; “but it’s too late to recon- 
sider anything. I’m a poor man from 
your point of view. I can’t give you 
many pearls and diamonds, and when 
I get a car it will be for my work. As 
for your clothes, I have told you what 
you will have in future. But I want 
to know who has paid for all your wed- 
ding finery, Lydia. My mother seems 
to have been quite frightened yester- 
day. We ought to have talked it over, 
and settled what should be spent, and 
I ought to have remembered that you 
would want money.” 

Jem’s manner changed as he went 
on speaking. It was most natural for 
a girl to want pretty clothes when she 
marries, and Lydia had no parents to 
buy them for her. She was lonely and 
poor, and he had chosen her for better, 
for worse, as she had chosen him. 
They must try to understand each 
other, try to begin marriage with all 
the kindness an.1 a little of the blind- 
ness that smooths the way. But Lydia 
did not kindle or respond. She sat 
there unsmiling, both defiant and afraid. 

“T had to get what I needed,” she 
said, “I’m not going to dress like a 
scarecrow. I should hate it.” 
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“But how have you paid for the 
things?” 

“None of them are paid for yet. 
They keep worrying and threatening, 
although I’ve told them it’s all 
right.” 

“You said just now you didn’t know 
what you owed; but if you are being 
dunned, you must know for what 
amounts.” 

“Oh! Yes, I know that... about 
five hundred pounds. But there is 
more. Some of the people have not be- 
gun to bother yet.” 

“Five hundred pounds . . . and more 
. . . for clothes,” said Jem aghast. 

“Clothes cost money, of course,” 
said Lydia; but she had turned rather 
pale. 

“I don’t wonder that my mother was 
uneasy,” cried Jem. 

“T haven’t spent a thousand.” 

“My good girl, I’ve hardly got a 
thousand. ...and I’m not going to 
beg, borrow, or steal for you. Are you 
in your senses?” 

“T can’t help it,” said Lydia; “I had 
to have things.” 

“Nonsense. I wonder how much 
these pirates would take back when I 
tell them I’m not worth a thousand.” 

“Your father is.” 

“I’m not coming down on my father.” 

“Then I'll ask Mr. Butler.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. I 
forbid it.” 

He could not see Lydia’s eyes be- 
cause her eyelids veiled them; but he 
saw the pallor of her face deepen and 
her mouth set in obstinate lines. 

“The money will have be be found 
somehow, I suppose,” she said, “you 
won’t get much taken back. All my 
white things are embroidered with my 
monogram, and the dresses have been 
made for me.” 

“We must give up Switzerland,” said 
Jem suddenly after an interval of 
troubled, brooding thought. “We must 
have a fortnight somewhere in Eng- 
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land and then go straight to Har- 
ley street and live there till these 
things are paid. What good they will 
be to you when you are living as 
we must live for some years to 
come——” 

He stopped short as a man does who, 
caught in a mountain mist, suddenly 
sees a chasm beneath the ledge on 
which he stands. He had been going 
to tell his bride that his awakening 
was complete, his awakening to her 
want of scruple and her selfishness. 
She would be one of those women who 
can never make a husband’s interests 
their own and who from first to last 
regard the man they marry as a source 
of supply, to be squeezed as dry as 
possible. But to say such things to- 
night could only deepen the tragedy of 
to-morrow, so Jem checked himself. 
As he did so Lydia looked up with 
alarm. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 
“How do you want to live? Surely in 
‘London of all places one wants clothes. 
You know a great many people don’t 
you?” 

“We shall be too poor at first to de 
any entertaining. [ shall probably al- 
ways be too hard at work to go out 
much.” 

“But that is absurd. The more a 
doctor goes out the more patients he 
gets. I want you to be the most fash- 
ionable doctor in London.” 

Jem laughed: but there was more 
scorn in his laugh than merriment, 
and Lydia heard it. 

“Perhaps you want to stay poor 
and lead a dowdy life,” she said. 
“You ought to have married Delia. 
She has all the dowdy virtues that ev- 
ery one laughs at nowadays. She is 
thrifty and home-loving. I warn you 
I am not. We only have one life and 
I mean to enjoy mine.” 

“You shall have all the enjoyment I 
can pay for,” said Jem slowly and 
patiently, “but I am not going to run 
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into debt and I am going to manage 
my work my own way. You must 
make up your mind to that, Lydia.” 

“You promised that I need not live 
many weeks in those pokey rooms,” 
she reminded him. “You promised to 
take a house at Christmas.” 

“] shall not do so now,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

He thought she ought to have known 
why. The money he had saved for 
furniture would now go to her milli- 
ners and dressmakers. Instead of a 
heme she would have some finery in 
her trunks and wardrobes. But he did 
not speak at once and they faced each 
other, both angry, both miserable; the 
man, because he had seen into the 
woman’s empty and shameless soul, 
and the woman because she foresaw 
that her ambitions would be thwarted 
and her tastes ungratified. Jem 
hardly knew whether to be glad or 
sorry when their wretched interview 
was interrupted by the sudden entry 
of the three other young people bring- 
ing belated wedding presents. 

There was little chance now that he 
would be left alone again with Lydia 
till they were man and wife. Perhaps 
to-morrow, by a miracle, he would dis- 
cover some change in her, some new 
grace of temper and conscience that 
would bring her to his arms, a wife he 
could persuade and affectionately cher- 
ish. He helped to unpack the parcels 
Francis, Delia, and Chris had brought 
with them, and discovered a case of 
knives, an antique silver tea-caddy, 
and Mr. Minchin’s picture of Sharpah 
Fell sent by Mr. Popplestone. As 
Sharpah Fell could be seen from some 
of the windows of Applethwaite the 
Audleys knew every line and aspect of 
it from their point of view, and the 
flaming, grotesque impression now un- 
folded was greeted with derisive laugh- 


ter. 
“A picture isn’t a photograph,” said 
Lydia defending it. 


“This isn’t a picture, it’s a daub,” 
said the flapper. 

“There is a beautiful sketch of Shar- 
pah Fell in the library,” said Francis; 
“perhaps it would be cruel to look at 
them together.” 

“Not at all,” said Lydia; “I should 
like to see the other.” 

So Francis, Lydia, Chris and the pic- 
ture went off to the library, still argu- 
ing and discussing about the place, the 
shape, and the colors of Sharpah Fell. 
Jem and Delia were left behind. Af- 
ter a moment of awkward silence Jem 
went straight to the point of what he 
had to say. 

“IT am very sorry for what has hap- 
pened about the bridesmaids’ dresses, 
Delia,” he began. “Mr. Butler and 
you have done so much for Lydia in 


other ways. I should like to repay 
him for these at any rate. How much 
were they?” 


Delia knew Jem too intimately not 
to know that he was profoundly trou- 
bled and unhappy. She could almost 
guess at what had passed between 
Lydia and him and why they both 
looked so disturbed. 

“You needn’t worry, Jem,” she said. 
“Uncle Charles is very fond of Lydia 
and he can afford it. He gave me the 
check for Mrs. Minchin at once.” 

“Has he ever given her money be- 
fore?” said Jem on an impulse he half 
regretted the moment the words left 
his lips, for Lydia had over and over 
again spoken as if her meagre earn- 
ings were all she had in the world. 

“Oh, yes,” said Delia, “he gave her 
money in the spring I know, and per- 
haps again lately for her journeys to 
London, but I have never been told 
the exact sums. There is no harm in 
it, Jem, and you needn’t look vexed. He 
gives me money, and lately I believe 
he is just as fond of Lydia as of me.” 

“I am afraid she has been very ex- 
travagant,” said Jem; “couldn’t you 
have stopped it, Delia?” 














“No, I couldn’t,” said Delia simply. 

“How much do you spend on your 
clothes?” . 

“Uncle Charles gives me a hundred 
a year.” 

“T am going to give Lydia a hun- 
dred a year.” 

“Sometimes I have presents too,” be- 
gan Delia, and then, to her own amaze- 
ment, she could not go on. Her voice 
failed her. These intimate moments 
with Jem, his friendly confidence in 
her, his matter-of-fact allusion to his 
married life with Lydia all strained 
her self-control. She knew now that 
she loved him and that it was unbear- 
able pain to lose him. She knew that 
she could have made him happy and 
that Lydia never would. Yet she must 
stand aside. Meanwhile Jem com- 
pared the girl he had lost with the 
girl he had won, and felt as Dives 
must have done when from the depths 
of Hell he saw Heaven. For he was 
a man who could not forgive a lie, and 
Lydia had lied to him. To live with a 
liar is to live on a morass that at any 
moment may submerge you; at least toa 
man of Jem’s temperament it seems so. 
He saw Heaven’s truth in Delia’s eyes. 
Perhaps his own eyes betrayed him 
more than he knew, for Delia moved 
as if she could no longer meet them, 
and looked up with relief when the 
door opened. 

“The shape is wrong, the place is 
wrong, and the color is a scream,” said 
the flapper. 

“But the picture is beautiful,” said 
Francis, quoting from Punch. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Jem took the little chances the rest 
of the evening left him and tried to 
patch up a peace with Lydia, but she 
would not respond. She would not 
look at him, and she would hardly 
speak to him. It was not till the Helm 
Close car had come round and he was 
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helping her into her fur coat that he 
was able to get her to himself for a 
moment. 

“Good-night, Lydia,” he whispered 
and he stood with his back to the 
others, screening her from observation. 
His hands were busy with the fas- 
tenings of her coat, and they held her 
to him for a moment, forgiving her and 
asking for peace. But she would not 
meet his eyes, and her mouth remained 
as sulky as before. He suddenly 
stooped and kissed it. 

“Till to-morrow,” he said under his 
breath: and still she did not answer. 
On the contrary, she broke from him 
petulantly and joined the others who 
had gathered in another part of the 
hall. 

“I’m ready,” she said to Mr. Butler, 
and with more haste than civility she 
bid a hurried good-bye and got away. 
On the way home she hardly spoke to 
Delia, who sat beside her, and when 
they reached Helm Close she made 
some excuse about being tired, and 
went straight to bed. Delia, who 
really was tired, went to bed at once 
too. The preparations for next 
day were as nearly completed as they 
could be. The presents were all on 
view in a room near the library, which 
was rarely used. To-morrow morning 
there would be flowers to arrange, but 
many of those had been brought in 
to-day. Before half-past eleven the 
whole house except the library was at 
rest and in darkness. 

By this time Lydia knew all the 
intimate ways of the house. Smith, 
who was an old servant and a mar- 
ried man, slept at his cottage near the 
stable. The women servants had an 
upstairs wing to themselves. Mr. But- 
ler always stayed up after everyone 
else for a last pipe, and put the lights 
out as he went upstairs. Delia rarely 
sat up in her bedroom, and, at any 
rate, it was at the end of a long corri- 
dor with double doors shutting out 
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every sound. For half an hour Lydia 
waited, and then she crept softly 
downstairs. She went first to the tele- 
phone and rang up the chauffeur. 
When she ran out of the Applethwaite 
hall she had secured the moment she 
wanted, thrust a sovereign into his 
hands and asked him to wait up till 
half-past eleven for a message from the 
house. Anything is possibie the night 
before a wedding, and the man had 
readily agreed to wait till midnight if 
Lydia wished. She now told him 
what was wanted, rang him off and 
went upstairs to the library. Mr. But- 
ler had just knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and said to himself that it 
was bedtime, when he heard the door 
gently opened and closed again. He 
turned in surprise and saw Lydia com- 
ing towards him. She had taken off 
her red gown and red wreath, and she 
had taken off her diamonds. She now 
wore the white crape wrapper that 
had attracted Mrs. Audley, and she 
looked nearly as white as her draper- 
ies. But never in her life had she 
looked so alluring. Her eyes shone 
with excitement, and her pretty dark 
hair was just enough disordered to 
look softer and curlier that it did by 
day. In her hand she had the dia- 
mond dog-collar that Mr. Butler had 
given her. ‘ 

“Lydia!” he cried, “you ought to be 
asleep, my dear. You said you were 
so tired.” 

She drew a chair close to his, the 
chair she always used in this room. 
It was a very low one, and when she 
sat in it her head was so near Mr. 
Butler that it seemed easy and natural 
for him to stroke it. He did so now. 

“Little bride,” he said. 

She shuddered and looked at him 
mournfully. 

“Do you remember the day you 
came here in the snowstorm?” he went 


on. 
“I remember every moment,” she 


said, allowing her head to rest against 
the arm of his chair. “I remember 
every word. From the beginning it 
has been you who...” 

She did not finish. When your emo- 
tions choke you your sentences become 
grammatically incomplete. We all 
know that. a 

“It has been a great pleasure to have 
you with us,” said Mr. Butler. 

“It has been everything to me... 
everything . . . and now it is all at an 
end.” 

“Not all,” said Mr. Butler; “of 
course it will be different.” 

Her melancholy must have infected 
him, for he sighed and allowed himself 
to toy with her curls. The phrase is 
bis and not mine. It floated across 
his memory as his hand rested on her 
head again, for in his youth he had 
been a novel reader and in his youth 
the hero always “toyed” with the hero. 
ine’s curls. But heroes were presuma- 
bly young and dashing. He sighed a 
second time as he remembered his 
years and his lumbago. 

“T shall never see you again,” said 
iLydia, answering his sigh with one of 
her own. 

Mr. Butler’s round innocent blue eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“Because I am going away... 
never to return.” 

“My dear child, you'll be here three 
or four times a year... here or 
at Applethwaite ... unless Jem goes 
abroad. But that isn’t on the cards, 
is it? He’s doing so well and he’s at- 
tached to his people and this country 

- at least he always has been.” 

Mr. Butler went on speaking, but he 
was more and more puzzled by Lydia’s 
strange demeanor. As he spoke of Jem 
the soft melancholy vanished from her 
face and it set in hard lines of misery. 
She made no answer to what he said, 
but she brought into view the diamond 
dog-collar that she had hitherto easily 


























covered with the loose sleeves of her 
wrapper. It lay across the slim palm 
of her right hand as she mutely of- 
fered it to Mr. Butler. 

“My dear!’ he said, more puzzled 
than ever. 

“Keep it for Delia,” she murmured, 
“Before long .. .” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Butler. 
is my wedding gift to you.” 

“But there will be no wedding,” she 
whispered. 

“Eh! What!” said Mr. Butler. 

Lydia’s beautiful blue eyes, softened 
now by sorrow and anxiety, filled with 
genuine tears, for she was not alto- 
gether playing a part: but she was 
playing for high stakes. The moment 
was heavy with danger and difficulty 
and if she lost her game she saw the 
future lost in shallows and in miseries. 

“T am a wicked girl,” she cried, “I 
am bringing trouble on you who have 
shown me more kindness than [ can 
ever repay.” 

“I’m sure you’re not a wicked girl,” 
said Mr. Butler; “far from it. But tell 


“It 


me what is wrong, my dear. Why do 
you cry?” 

“Because my heart is breaking,” said 
Lydia. 


“My dear child . . . when to-morrow 
is your wedding-day!” 

Lydia allowed her tears full run for 
a minute or two and the sobs that 
came with them checked speech. 
When their violence abated she got 
up and again she offered the diamonds 
to her deeply-distressed and puzzled 
host. 

“Good-night,” she sighed. 

“But my dear... you haven’t told 
me what is the matter,” said Mr. But- 
ler. “Why are you crying? What was it 
you said about to-morrow . . . and about 
your heart... and these diamonds? 
What’s wrong? Sit down again and 
let me see if I can’t set it right. A 
lover’s quarrel, I suppose . . . and first 
thing to-morrow Jem will be here.” 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LVITI. 
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“But I shall not be here,” said Lydia. 
“I.am going to leave the house to 
night.” 

At first Mr. Butler was too much 
taken aback to speak. Lydia’s an- 
nouncement stunned him. Here was 
the house decked for the wedding, the 
feast prepared, the guests expected, the 
presents on view, church, parson, car- 
riages, bells, and music all ordered and 
arranged for—and the bride saying she 
meant to run away. 

“You can’t do that, my dear; you 
really can’t,” he urged. “I’ve been told 
and I’ve read it too, that a girl often 
feels like that just before her wedding. 
It’s quite common [ assure you, and 
means nothing at all. You'll be all 
right to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lydia, “but I shall 
be far away.” 

“You'll be in London with Jem .. . 
laughing at what you’ve said _ to- 


night.” 
“I’ve broken with Jem. I can’t 
marry him.” 


“But you are going to marry him 
. .. to-morrow ... no, to-day. Look 
at the clock, Lydia. It’s past twelve 
already.” 

“Isn’t it dreadful? When I think 
of the trouble and confusion I’m bring- 
ing on this house I feel crazy with 
shame ... but when [ think of the 
alternative . .. the life-long bond to a 
man I do not love and who does not 
love me...” 

“But when did you find this out,” 

“] always knew it about myself,” 
murmured Lydia with downcast eyes. 

“But you have been engaged since 
June!” 

“Ye—es. I’ve been very wrong, I 
know. I was so miserable at Wimble- 
don... and it was a way out...a 
way that led back here. I know I 
ought to have refused it.” 

Mr. Butler’s band found its way to 
her drooping head again, for she had 
resumed her seat close to him. Her 
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voice had been tremulous when she 
spoke of the way that led back “here,” 
and her eyes met his with a dog’s un- 
hidden sentiment and love. 

“TI have been wrong; but now I am 
right,” she said. “That thought sus- 
tains me.” 

“But poor Jem!” said Mr. Butler. 
“You really can’t treat him like that. 
He’s such a good fellow.” 

“T know he is . . . but we were not 
made for each other. I am thinking 
more of his happiness than of my own. 
I was born to suffer.” 

“No man could like to be deserted 
on his wedding-day,” said Mr. Butler 
sturdily. “After all, my dear, he was 
not obliged to marry you. He must 
have wanted to, and I’m the last to 
blame him.” 

“Are you?” 
lured him on. 

“Rather,” he said, “If I’d been thirty 
years younger, even twenty years... 
but when a man’s sixty .. .” 

Lydia’s deep unbroken silence, her 
slight movement closer to his protect- 
ing arm, the sigh that involuntarily 
escaped her, all made a tension that 
could not be prolonged. Mr. Butler 
soon spoke again. 

“That’s the worst of getting old,” he 
said. 

“Are you old?” said Lydia, “I never 
remember it. I never see or feel it.” 

“But I do... whenever I look at 
you,” said Mr. Butler. 

“In reality Jem and Delia are both 
older than you and me.” 

“Jem ...and Delia,” 
Butler pensively. 

“Yes,” said Lydia; “that would come 
of it.” 

“But what makes you think so?” 

“Bverything. I know. If I go away 
Delia will be happy. If I stay and 
marry Jem she will be miserable, and 
so will he. That is why I am going, Mr. 
Butler. I can bear it no longer... to 
see every day, every hour, that I stand 


Lydia’s voice and eyes 


said Mr. 
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between them. But I wanted to bid 
you good-bye.” 

“My dear girl! 
nobly then.” 

“I am only doing what is right,” said 
T.ydia. 

“But you can’t go away by yourself 
at this time of night. You must wait 
till to-morrow.” 

Lydia shook her head. 

“I mustn’t wait another moment. 
Mr. Butler, you’re always so kind, I’ve 
ventured to tell Brown [I should want 
the car to-night. He’s waiting for me 
now. I said I’d be at the stables by 
half-past twelve.” 

“But where will you go?” 

“As far as Brown will take me.. . 
beyond Hawksmere, if possible. He 
mustn’t lose the whole of his night’s 
rest, of course.” 

“But it’s preposterous. You can’t 
leave the house like this in the middle 
of the night . . . not knowing where 
to go... a girl like you... I really 
can’t allow it, Lydia.” 

Their eyes met—hers inviting, his 
undecided. He was so near that the 
fragrance and lure of her beauty made 
an overwhelming appeal. The thought 
of letting her go became unbearable. 

“Must it be to-night?” he asked. 

“You know it must.” 

“But why, Lydia? 
here with me.” 

“I would stay with you for ever if 
I could... but I must leave this 
house to-night.” 

“Not alone.” 

She drew still more closely to him 
and waited eagerly for him to speak 
again. 

“Lydia,” he said; “would you really 
stay with me... for ever?” 

The next moment she was in his 
arms, smiling with content and vic- 
tory. 

“Oh! I am happy,” she murmured, 
“and you will be happy too. We love 
being together, and now no one shall 


You are acting very 


Stay ... stay 
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ever part us. We will leave the house 
together to-night.” 

“I suppose we must,” said Mr. But- 
ler, holding her to him with affection- 
ate wonder. “I suppose it is the best 
way.” 

“Much the best,” said Lydia with 
decision. ‘We escape the gossip and 
come back when every one has settled 
down.” 

“But think of poor Delia waking to- 
morrow to find us both gone ... and 
poor Jem.” 

“One of us must write her a letter. 
I will while you ’phone to Brown and 
tell him you are coming too.” 

“T shall be ashamed to look Brown 
in the face.” " 

“Tel] him we will start in an hour. 
Tell him to come to the front door and 
be ready to help us with our bags. 
I can be ready in an hour. Can you? 


It is moonlight. We shall have a 
heavenly drive.” 
She thought of everything, arranged 


everything, quieted his _ scruples, 
screwed up his courage. She came 
down before the hour neatly dressed 
for traveling and finding her way to 
the larder came up again with a tray 
of food and a bottle of champagne. 
Mr. Butler found her there when he 
crept down as quietly as a thief and 
they ate and drank together before 
they stole away. 

“Isn’t it fun?’ she whispered. 

“It would be if I felt sure about 
Delia and Jem,” said Mr. Butler. “Did 
you write to Delia? What did you say?” 

“Just said we had gone. She will 
dance for joy when she gets it . . . so 
will Jem.” 

s * es oe * s 

But they did nothing of the kind. 
Delia had given orders that she was to 
be called early, and she was surprised 
when the door opened to see Martha in. 
stead of her own maid. The old wo- 
man carried a letter and looked as if 
the skies had fallen. 
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“What is it?” said Delia sitting up. 
The room was ful] of air and light, as 
she never closed her windows or had 
her curtains drawn. 

“This letter was found on the hall 
table this morning,” said Martha, giv- 
ing the one Lydia had left. 

Delia read it and turned very white. 
Then she looked up from it to Martha. 

“They’ve gone,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Martha. 

“Did you know?” 

“Yes, ma’am. They went in the car. 
Mrs. Brown, she was up with 
toothache and saw them start. She 
says Brown ought to be ashamed of 
himself. His duty was to come and 
tell you. The poor master can’t be in 
his right mind.” 

Delia’s thoughts were working for all 
they were worth with the issues and 
tasks of the moment, the jilted bride- 
groom, the guests, the church, the par- 
son, the music, the feast, all deserted, 
all useless, all in need of immediate 
information. 

“Go and phone to Mr. Audley,” she 
said. “Tell him to come here at once. 
Say that no one is ill, but I must see 
him at once. Say nothing more.” 

“Martha went off without more 
words to do Delia’s bidding, and by 
the time the girl had dressed and col- 
lected her wits a little Jem had arrived 
in the Applethwaite car. She received 
him in the library with a face that 
told him something was seriously wrong. 

“What is it?’ he asked. “Martha 
said no one was ill.” 

She put Lydia’s letter in his hands. 


“Dear Delia,” it ran, “your uncle 
and I have gone to London together. 
We shall be married there. Will you 
tell Jem and the neighborhood? 

Lydia.” 

Delia looked at him anxiously and 
then looked away. She saw that he 
was dazed by surprise, as she had been 
at first. 
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“There will be a great deal to do,” 
he said, coming slowly out of his 
thoughts to face the turmoil before 
them. 

“Yes,” said Delia, puzzled by his 
tone. He did not look exactly re- 
lieved, nor did he look angry or hurt 
or unhappy. His air was serious. As 
he said, there was a great deal for 
them both to do, and they at once set 
to work. They could not think yet or 
face the future. But every now and 
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then in an interval] between telegraph- 
ing, writing, phoning, sending here and 
there and everywhere they said a word 
to each other. 

“What will you do, Jem?” Delia 
asked. 

“I shall go straight back to London 
to my work,” he said. 

“What will you do, Delia?’ he asked 
a little later. 

“I suppose I shall stay here,” said 


she. 





A great city never is, but always to 
be, built; and London, beyond all other 
great cities, is a proof of this. On what- 
ever side we look we find evidence of a 
rebuilding that, were it not for the ap- 
parent ability of certain landmarks to 
defy the gnawing tooth of Time, would 
seem to threaten a complete recon- 
struction of the outlines of the Me- 
tropolis. In a large and thickly-popu- 
lated area like that covered Dy Lon- 
don, periodical phases of building ac- 
tivity are to be expected as necessary 
concomitants of civic life. The decay 
attendant on all works of human 
agency, the ever-changing conditions of 
existence, an enlarged conception of 
the architectural requirements of a 
great city, the very falling in of leases, 
make such undertakings inevitable. 
London has already passed through 
two of these phases, and is at this mo- 
ment in the throes of the third. The 
rebuilding of the City after the Great 
Fire, when Wren produced his compre- 
hensive plan of reconstruction on geo- 
metrical lines, marks the earliest at- 
tempt to deal systematically with an 
insoluble problem. All the conditions 
then pointed to a satisfactory solution: 
an unrestricted space was laid bare; 
a pre-eminent architect was at hand; 
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the authorities were willing; only 
one thing was wanting—money; and 
thus there resulted the long-drawn-out 
erection of St. Paul’s, the setting up 
of innumerable churches, many of 
which remain among London’s beauti- 
ful landmarks, but little else of first- 
rate importance. Of course, the City 
got itself rebuilt, although, more or 
less, on the same restricted lines as 
before, and Wren’s scheme, as well as 
Evelyn’s (for the Diarist produced one 
only less complete than that of the 
great architect’s), was laid aside, and 
the possibility of streets 90 feet wide 
and buildings on a similarly splendid 
scale was lost for ever. 

To some extent a certain pictur- 
esqueness which associates itself with 
less ambitious erections would have 
been to seek in the mathematical pre- 
cision of Wren’s scheme, but the cre- 
ator of St. Paul’s, as well as many of 
his successors, never forgot their duty 
to antiquity; they realized that noth- 
ing but a gradual accretion of styles, 
the addition of the new to the old, can 
give a city that distinctive quality by 
which it seems to walk hand-in-hand 
with the history of the country, and by 
which it takes on itself something of 
the varied characteristics of succeed- 
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ing generations. It is this proper con- 
ception of architectural duty that 
makes the neglect of Wren’s scheme 
seem so deplorable, for when the 
second great phase of rebuilding in 
London occurred during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, such 
a conception was more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, and an 
utter disregard of earlier work was 
associated with a vitiated taste in the 
erection of new buildings. 

This was the period that saw vast 
rows of monotonous houses and shops 
arising on all sides; when the First 
Gentleman of Europe was King, and 
Wyatt the arbiter of taste; the age 
of stucco! When the National Gallery 
was thought worthy of its great ob- 
ject, and Stafford House was consid- 
ered the last word on palatial dwel- 
lings; when Regent Street was only 
saved from a horrible sameness by the 
graceful curve at its southern end, an 
afterthought made necessary by exi- 
gencies of space; and churches, whose 
outlines are anathema to a larger and 
better realization of what such edifices 
should be, sprang up on all sides. 

What architectural features, what 
objects of antiquarian interest, what 
picturesque points, were swept away 
in the full tide of this mania for new 
and uninspircd work, it would be use- 
less and rather sad to recepitulate; 
but at the present moment when the 
third of the great building movements 
in London is at hand, when, if ever, 
the cacoéthes edificandi is rampant in 
our City, we can at least realize what 
we are losing, and what compensation 
we are obtaining for the uprooting of 
old landmarks and the obliteration of 
historic sites. 

On the whole, I think that, although 
what is inevitably being destroyed can- 
not be replaced, and although it is sad 
to see points of interest going the way 
that all bricks and mortar must 
sooner or later go, we are likely to be 
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the gainers in so many respects that 
we may feel our antiquarian patriot- 
ism, so to speak, safe even when we 
submit to the changes that the years 
bring in their course. 

Demolition and rebuilding in the 
case of a great city must always be 
going on; and if at certain moments, 
like those referred to, this activity is 
particularly marked, it arises from a 
variety of causes of which the springs 
are not always very clearly defined. 
What has been done in this direction 
during the last few years has been the 
more marked because public attention 
has been, and is being, perpetually 
drawn to the matter by the writers of 
innumerable books on London and its 
disappearing landmarks, and because 
certain societies have labored strenu- 
ously to preserve, and, if incapable of 
preserving, duly to record, the out- 
lines of what is passing daily from us. 

The curious thing is that although so 
much is written on what is vanishing, 
relatively little—except, perhaps, in 
technical journals—is attempted in the 
way of drawing attention to what is 
being set up. In this respect the topo- 
graphical works concerned with Lon- 
don in the twentieth century differ 
largely from those which appeared 
during the early years of the nine 
teenth, when books on Metropolitan 
Improvements, as they were euphemis- 
tically termed, were as the sands of 
the sea in number. 

The process of London’s reconstruc- 
tion—for it is little less—as it is being 
carried on to-day, falls under three 
heads. In the first place, there is the 
destruction of old buildings; in the 
second, the erection of new ones, in 
some cases a rebuilding, on ampler 
lines, of what has been demolished; in 
the third, the wholesale re-develop- 
ment, as it may be termed, of large 
areas. 

As might be supposed, the most in- 
teresting features which have recently 
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disappeared from London were situ- 
ated within the bounds of the City: 
Crosby Hall, Christ’s Hospital (the 
Bluecoat School), and the Old Bailey 
will at once occur to the mind. Bach 
of these has been, in turn, the victim 
of progress, for each has had to give 
way to the exigencies of modern re- 
quirements. It is true that the latter 
two have had a palingenesis, for Christ’s 
Hospital is flourishing at Horsham, 
just as, at an earlier day, Charter- 
house School was reconstituted at Go- 
dalming, and the Old Bailey has been 
rebuilt on splendid lines never dreamed 
of by the younger Dance, who erected 
its grim predecessor; but so firmly 
rooted had these two buildings be- 
come, and so integral a part of the 
City did they seem to be, that the fate 
that overtook them was, in the eyes of 
many, little compensated for by their 
later more ample equivalents. 

With Crosby Hall the case is 
somewhat different, for the scheme 
‘which resulted in its re-erection at 
Chelsea, wil] preserve, it may be hoped, 
so long as bricks and mortar last, the 
beautiful relic in its entirety at a spot 
in some respects as appropriate, and 
certainly safer from future desecra- 
tion than that from whence it was 
torn. The sad point about the en- 
‘forced removal of this piece of petri- 
fied tradition is the fact, as I had 
occasion to write at the time when its 
fate was sealed, that the inability of 
the City of London to save one of its 
most cherished and historic posses- 
sions—standing, as it did, on a rela- 
tively insignificant space of ground— 
was made patent to a wondering world. 

Besides these three notable buildings, 
‘both within the City’s bounds, and 
‘without, all sorts of lesser landmarks 
have been uprooted as a consequence 
-of building. development. In Botolph 
Lane, for instance, St. George’s—one 
of Wren’s lesser churches, which stood 
-on the site of an earlier one known to 
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have been in existence in 1273—was 
swept away six years ago under the 
Union of Benefices Act; and the fine 
old house close by, with its splendid 
carved staircase dating from the time 
of Charles II., was pulled down a year 
later. In Broad Street, St. Peter-le- 
Poer, which was consecrated by Bishop 
Porteous in 1792, and had Bishop 
Hoadley for one of its rectors, has 
been demolished more recently. Like 
St. George’s, it stood on the site of 
an earlier church which escaped the 
Great Fire, only to be pulled down 
in 1788 because it was found to pro- 
ject inconveniently into the street. In 
Stow’s day, Paulet House, which Sir 
William Paulet, Lord Treasurer of 
England, built in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., stood next to 
it. ' 

If churches can thus be removed 
bodily, or turned to alien uses as in 
the case of St. Mary Woolnoth, the 
work of that fine architect Hawks- 
moor, which forms a kind of protective 
covering to the Tube Railway (could 
desecration go further?), and would 
have been entirely removed but for 
the strenuous exertions of a devoted 
band, it is not surprising that cld 
houses should fall the victims of per- 
petual utilitarian requirements—re- 
quirements that will soon improve out 
of existence what few old and interest- 
ing buildings are left us. 

The number of these houses that has 
disappeared within the last ten years 
is astonishing, and affords food for 
sad reflection. Those that one can call 
readily to mind include the picturesque 
habitations that once hid St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, from the street, one of 
which was known as the Quest House, 
because of its having been in earlier 
days the headquarters of those who 
looked after the affairs of Cripplegate 
Ward; and the timber-framed houses 
of Holywell and Wych Streets, which 
disappeared when the reconstruction 
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of this portion of the Strand was un- 
dertaken. We have now very few of 
these relics of a past time in London, 
and one fears that at any moment one 
may learn that those in Fetter Lane 
and the incomparable row in Holborn 
are to be doomed out of existence. 
Even the sacred precincts of the old 
Inns have not escaped the seemingly 
inevitable fate of old buildings. In 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Sardinia Chapel, 
where Nollekens was baptized and 
Fanny Burney married, has been de- 
molished, and the sacrilegious work 
begun by the Gordon rioters will be 
completed by no less redoubtable icono- 
clasts; while, close by, the fine old 
house with the Royal Rose and Fleur- 
de-lys on its pilastered front is but too 
obviously awaiting the fate of the row 
of which it formed the most pictur- 
esque and interesting feature. Noth- 
ing of the calm and reposeful back- 
water out of London’s full and turbu- 
lent stream formed by Barnard’s Inn 


remains but the Elizabethan Hall, and 
it is only through the fact of the 
Mercers’ Company having purchased 
it that we are enabled to call it our 
own. We all of us know what has hap- 
pened to Clifford’s Inn—and what as- 
sociations do not cling around Clif- 


ford’s Inn! Standing on ground 
granted by Edward II. to Robert de 
Clifford, it was, in the reign of Henry 
IV. and his successor, an independent 
school for the study of the law. By 
Elizabeth’s day the students in term- 
time numbered no fewer than one 
hundred, while twenty earnest workers 
labored here during the long vacation, 
and found here a retreat almost as de- 
lightful as the country and probably 
as quiet. Here, after the Great Fire, 
Sir Matthew Hale and a bench of 
judges sat to settle the innumerable 
disputes about property which had 
been devoured by the flames, and to 
readjust landmarks that had disap- 
peared in the holocaust. Sir Edward 
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Coke was a student here, and so was 
the learned Selden; and, at a later 
day, Robert Pultock, who wrote 
Peter Wilkins, and George Dyer, who 
fell into the New River on an historic 
occasion, resided in this studious re- 
treat, and Samuel Butler wrote his 
Erewhon within its ancient walls. 
New Inn, with its memories of Sir 
Thomas More, who lived laborious 
days here before he went to the more 
dignified but hardly more picturesque 
Lincoln’s Inn, and who, after he had 
fallen from Royal favor, talked of re- 
tiring to “New Inn fare, wherewith 
many an honest man is well con- 
tented,” as Roper tells us, has entirely 
disappeared. Danes Inn, merely a 
street of legai chambers, notwith- 
standing its name, went down in the 
devastation that overtook this devoted 
quarter when the Aldwych improve- 
ment scheme was formulated; and Ser- 
jeant’s Inn has but recently been 
brought to the hammer and sold to 
the highest bidder, for all the world 
as if it was a villa at Clapham. 
Volumes might be written if one 
wished to give anything like a com- 
plete picture of what has disappeared 
recently in London in the track of the 
improver. Nor must we only seek for 
such signs of the times in the heart 
of the City or in its immediate sur- 
rounding area. If we go north to 
Marylebone we shall find evidences of 
the same restless activity. Bell Street, 
Edgware Road, has been sacrificed to 
the enterprise of the Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway; the Great Central 
Hotel stands on the site of Harewood 
Square, where Hayter, the painter, and 
Lough, the sculptor, once lived; and 
the Great Central Railway has cut 
through a number of old houses which 
once stood in this quarter surrounded 
by their own grounds, amongst them 
North Bank, where 
Huxley resided, and No. 27. Upper 
Baker Street, the one-time home of 
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Mrs. Siddons, has disappeared by rea- 
son of a similar utilitarian require- 
ment. In fact, the whole of this lo- 
cality has been so entirely changed 
that those who knew it intimately a 
few years since might now be forgiven 
if they lost themselves in its present 
altered outlines. 

In the west, Kensington High Street 
has been rebuilt out of all recognition, 
and even the classic groves of Holland 
House have been shorn of their for- 
mer fair proportions, and huge blocks 
of flats overlook that leafy retreat 
where Addison wandered and Rogers 
sat. Where, not so very many years 
ago, stood the old-fashioned exiguous 
shops of the Brompton Road and 
Knightsbridge, immense commercial 
houses to-day rear their elaborate fe- 
eades; and in the heart of Chelsea 
large areas of empty and dilapidated 
dwellings indicate that they will 
shortly join the beautiful and historic 
Paradise Row in the ewigkeit of bricks 
and mortar. 

What have we in place of this whole- 
sale demolition? If we look around us 
I think we cannot but admit that, al- 
though we have lost much in pictur- 
esqueness and, as it were, the outer 
semblance of historic tradition, we 
have gained much in an improved con- 
dition of daily life and in dignified 
architectural achievement. In the 
City, in place of Dance’s sepulchral 
prison, we have the splendid buildings 
of the New Old Bailey; on all sides 
have arisen insurance offices of such 
vast proportions and beautiful eleva- 
tions that we might suppose the archi- 
tectural energy of the country to have 
been alone expended on them. Where 
Christ’s Hospital stood the extensive 
additional buildings of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital give evidence of an 
energy in battling disease, which, 
when all is said and done, is a better 
sign of the times than even the pre- 
servation of ancient landmarks. More 
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than half of Finsbury Circus is a veri- 
table arena of stately offices rising 
high above the few old-fashioned 
buildings that still stand to show what 
was once sufficient for our commer- 
cial needs; while in all parts of the 
City the same ample reconstruction 
tells a similar tale, and affords us 
some consolation in the midst of our 
regret for what has disappeared. 

Coming westward, an extraordinary 
change, more marked even than in the 
City, has come over the scene. A 
series of splendid theatres, and at 
least one gigantic hotel, have arisen 
where once existed the rookeries north 
of the Strand; and the ghost of Dr. 
Johnson will soon not know the Fleet 
Street which its corporeal counterpart 
loved so well. Farther west still, vast 
hotels—the Piccadilly, the Carlton, and 
the Ritz—have replaced buildings 
which, during the former great de- 
velopment of the West-End, were 
looked upon as @re perennius. Colos- 
sal business premises, such as our 
forefathers would never have believed 
possible, have arisen on all sides, and 
hardly a corner site exists but has 
been converted into a striking feature 
of architectural ingenuity and com- 
mercial enterprise. The old and inade- 
quate railway stations are giving place 
to structures so vast that the seven- 
leagued boots of the fairy story seem 
necessary to those who use them; 
while Sir Aston Webb’s long facade 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has made the memory of the “Bromp- 
ton Boilers” as vague as that of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon; and in 
another part of the Metropolis the Lon- 
don County Council’s new palace is 
arising on the south bank of the river, 
and is elbowing out of existence the 
wharves which we have known as un- 
sightly adjuncts to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital ever since we can remember the 
features of London. 

The mention of the County Hall 
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which is being erected at this point 
reminds one what a field for rebuild- 
ing is here, and makes one wonder 
whether the London County Council’s 
lead will ever be followed. London 
has hitherto had but one bank to its 
river; unlike the case of Paris and 
other Continental capitals, when we 
cross any of our bridges we enter at 
once into a terra incognita, and are 
swallowed up in a congeries of sordid 
streets. The Thames east of Wesi- 
minster Bridge is as much cut off 
from us as if it did not exist. Will 
the day ever come when some enter- 
prising spirits will dare to erect splen- 
did offices and shops where now the 
wharves, many of them already ap- 
parently moribund, trail their ugly 
length? Will officialdom ever see 
the advantage of developing the acres 
and acres that lie contiguous to the 
river, and, fronting them with an em- 
bankment, of creating a newer London 
on the southern side of the Thames? 


If it seems ungracious to suggest 


fresh official development when so 
much has already been done in this 
direction recently, and the most ex- 
acting might be supposed willing to 
concede a measure of repose to those 
who are responsible for the great and 
undoubted improvements that are grad- 
ually giving to London enlarged air 
spaces, wider streets, and splendid 
buildings, it must be remembered that 
in such matters a great and growing 
city can never stand still, and that it 
has been a forgetfulness of this in the 
past that has made largely necessary 
what is being done to-day. This is, of 
course, particularly the case with 
street development. Private enter- 
prise is responsible for the erection 
of great isolated buildings; nothing but 
official attention is adequate to deal 
with the reorganization of whole areas; 
and it is in this respect that so much 
has been effected within the last few 
years. Those who know their London 
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will realize this, and the visitor will be 
filled with astonishment at the com- 
prehensive nature of the change. 

Roughly, it embraces the formation 
of Shaftesbury Avenue, the widening 
of Whitehall at its southern end, the 
reconstruction of the Mall, and the 
making of Aldwych and Kingsway, to 
say nothing of such lesser schemes as 
the changes wrought around the Mar- 
ble Arch, the gradual widening of 
Fleet Street and Piccadilly, and the 
setting back of the Arch at Hyde Park 
Corner as a part of the reconstruc- 
tion of this open space. 

Shaftesbury Avenue is already over 
a quarter of a century old, having been 
completed and opened to the public 
in 1886, but as something in the way 
of a pioneer of what has been done 
since, it seems properly to take its 
place here. Where it runs formerly 
existed old Dudley Street, King Street, 
Richmond Street, and Lewknor Lane, 
which intersected a thickly populated 
and disreputable area known once by 
the familiarly unsavory name of the 
Seven Dials. This was laid out at the 
end of the seventeenth century with 
some approach to systematic develop- 
ment, for we find Evelyn, in 1694, 
writing that he “went to see the build- 
ing beginning neare St. Giles, where 
seven streets make a star from a 
Doric pillar plac’d in the middle of a 
circular area, said to be built by Mr. 
Neale,” which gives us the date of the 
formation of the Seven Dials as well 
as the origin of the name. Gay, in his 
Trivia, has a well-known reference to 
the column which now exists as a 
memorial to the Duchess of York, at 
Weybridge, and which was removed 
from its original site in 1773 because 
of a report that treasure was to be 
found concealed beneath it. Inas- 
much as with the formation of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue light and air have entered 
into the once low and squalid haunts 
that existed here, the tradition may 
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be supposed to have been verified, al- 
though in a belated manner. 

The widening of Whitehall by the 
extinction of old Parliament Street 
and King Street is of more recent 
date. Before Parliament Street was 
formed in 1756, King Street was the 
only connecting thoroughfare between 
Whitehall and the Abbey. Charles II. 
once projected the purchase of the 
street with a view to rebuilding it, but, 
as was usual with many of the Merry 
Monarch’s schemes, want of money 
proved the obstacle; and it was not 
till 1723, when the King’s Street Gate 
was removed, that the narrow road- 
way was, to some extent, made more 
convenient than it had hitherto been. 
In the nineteenth century various ef- 
forts had been made to widen White- 
hall at this point, and it is said that 
Mr. Gladstone more than once put off 
the day when King Street and its 
manifold associations should be inter- 
fered with. 


Edmund Spenser and Thomas Carew 
both lived in it, so did Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who was the first to perpetrate 
the mot that “Ambassadors were men 
sent to lie abroad for the good of their 


country.” But a greater than Wotton 
was once a resident in the street, no 
less a person, indeed, than Oliver 
Cromwell, and it was past his house 
that, to use Herbert’s words, “The 
king (Charles I.), at the rising of the 
Court, with a guard of Halbadiers, 
returned to Whitehall in a close chair, 
through King Street.” The Local Gov- 
ernment Board’s new office stands on 
the site of King Street, and when we 
regret the loss of the historic thor- 
oughfare we can only console ourselves 
with the additional width and unifor- 
mity given to Whitehall, and the dig- 
nity of the splendid building that 
stands at its south-west corner. 

The reconstruction of the Mall, once 
threatened with the horrific title of 
“Processional Avenue,”' as part and 
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parcel of the great memorial to Queen 
Victoria now at length completed, is 
one of those changes to which only 
Time will reconcile some of us. The 
more or less informal aggregation of 
trees here; the knowledge that, to 
some extent, they looked as their pre- 
decessors must have looked when 
Charles II. strolled beneath them, or 
when, at a later day, Molly Lepel and 
the Gunnings walked triumphant be- 
tween their waving branches, com- 
bined to make the Mall, as it was be- 
fore its reincarnation, a spot dear to 
imagination. In place of it we have 
a road of magnificent proportions, and 
an uninterrupted vista such as we shall 
find nowhere else in the Metropolis, 
and we have besides another much 
needed outfit for traffic; although in 
this connection one cannot but think 
that a roadway across the Green Park, 
connecting Hyde Park Corner with Pall 
Mall, would have been far more ser- 
viceable, particularly when one remem- 
bers the crowded state of Piccadilly 
during the season, and the block that 
is perennially created at the top of 
St. James’s Street. Nor can one be 
quite satisfied that the massive build- 
ing at the east end of the Mall, block- 
ing out its trees from ‘Trafalgar 
Square, is for the best; the peep of 
greenery that seemed to be promised 
is but dimly seen between its solid 
masonry. 

As to the great memorial itself in 
front of Buckingham Palace, its 
merits, especially those of the beauti- 
ful central group, are manifest; but 
two things are certain: one, that it 
makes the stucco front of the Palace 
appear more appallingly dirty than 
ever, and accentuates the necessity—a 
necessity pointed out over and over 
again—of refacing in stone what 
should never have been built in any 
less durable material; the other, that 
the groups that stand on the piers of 
the gateways are not only feeble and 
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ineffective in themselves (they look for 
all the world as if modelled in soap), 
but dwarf the excellent gates by their 
unnecessary size. 

With whatever feelings the Mall al- 
teration may be regarded, Londoners 
can congratulate themselves that the 
scheme for reconstructing the Horse 
Guards and turning the sylvan beauty 
of St. James’s Park into formal statue- 
decked alleys, and the picturesque lake 
into an elongated trough, such as it 
as in the days of Anne, has been rele- 
gated to the limbo of idées manquées. 

By far the most important of latter- 
day schemes for the architectural bet- 
terment and improved convenience of 
London is undoubtedly the formation 
of Aldwych and Kingsway. At present 
this is so incomplete, and in parts even 
chaotic, that a definite judgment as to 
its merits must to some extent be 
mere guesswork, but enough has been 
already done at least to warrant us 
in regarding it as the finest of the 
many fine attempts to make London 
worthy of itself. The antiquary will, 
of course, sigh over what had to be de- 
molished to make way for the present 
broad streets and splendid, though iso- 
lated, buildings; and even the un- 
emotional will feel, I suppose, some- 
thing of regret for the loss of the old 
houses of Wych Street and Holywell 
Street, the extinction of New Inn, and 
Craven Buildings which perpetuated 
the name of the gallant Lord Craven, 
whose fine mansion once stood on their 
site—a site, too, hallowed by the 
memory of Elizabeth of Bohemia— 
the Queen of Hearts. Others will call 
to mind with reminiscent regret the 
old Globe Theatre, the Olympic, and 
the Opera Comique; but if we look at 
the matter from the broader point of 
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view of expediency and hygienic re- 
quirements, if we call to mind not so 
much the interesting association of the 
area, but rather the accumulation of 
low, dirty haunts, hotbeds of vice and 
misery, that congregated here—Clare 
Market and its innumerable attendant 
courts and alleys, where if the rays of 
the sun ever penetrated they showed 
squalor and wretchedness shivering in 
their rags and vice brooding over all— 
we shall, I think, be willing to regard 
the sacrifice of many memories for the 
sake of the improved condition of 
things that now obtains in this spot, a 
good sacrifice. 

The life of a great city is very simi- 
lar to the life of man. So many pleas- 
ant and picturesque attributes of the 
youth of both must, in the course of 
time, inevitably merge themselves into 
the more enlarged outlook of advanc- 
ing years; and a great city that should 
be content to preserve the character- 
istics of its earlier days into extreme 
old age would be but comparable to a 
man to whom experience and knowl- 
edge should bring nothing new, and 
who should exhibit the unformed fea- 
tures of childhood crowned by the 
white hairs of a double senility. 
Where we find the one preserving the 
faith and gentle elements of his novi- 
tiate unspoiled by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of age, so should we find the 
other retaining, so far as may be, those 
characteristics that recall its early 
growth without detracting from the 
dignity of its maturity; in neither 
should the preservation of early fea- 
tures be insisted upon simply because 
they are youthful adjuncts, and often 
adjuncts that, instead of increasing, 
derogate from the dignity of advancing 
years. 

EB. Beresford Chancellor. 
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TI deem myself fortunate in being 
able to communicate to the readers of 
the Saturday Revlew one of the most 
interesting literary documents that I 
have ever come across. To anyone 
who cares about language, the way in 
which people give expression to their 
thoughts, the attempt to impart infor- 
mation or tell some story which they 
may have in their minds is always a 
fascinating study; but when you get 
an example of formal narrative lan- 
guage uttered by a child of six and a 
half years the interest and the fascina- 
tion are superlative. I need only pre- 
face this narrative with a statement of 
the circumstances in which it was writ- 
ten. It is the work, as I said, of a 
boy aged six and a half years; it was 
dictated to his father in the train 
going up to London, and scrupulously 
recorded by him just as it was told. 
The punctuation used corresponds with 
the natural pauses in the narrative, 
which was uttered fluently and clearly, 
without halts or corrections or con- 
fusion of any kind, What makes it 
especially interesting is that 1 can 
guarantee the accuracy and fidelity ot 
the transcription; that it was done 
without any idea of audience, merely 
to while away a railway journey; and 
most of all, perhaps, because of the ex- 
traordinary clarity of mind shown in 
grasping the essentials of a compli- 
cated story, and the vigor and beauty 
of the language used in expressing 
them, in spite of childish faults and 
mental short-circuits. I am not per- 
mitted to give the author’s name, but 
it is a famous name; and if one were 
to apply tle principles of heredity to 
the bearer of it, one would expect 
to find high literary ability, vigor of 
intellect tinged with a somewhat som- 
bre austerity, allied with great orig- 
inality and a sense of beauty and imag- 


inative freedom. Students of heredity 
may examine it for themselves from 
that point of view. Here is the narra- 
tive. 
AOHILLES AND HEOTOR DUBING 
THE SIEGE OF TROY. 

“There was once a certain Achilles 
of Greece. His father was by name 
Pelus, and his mother by name The 
sus (sic), a goddess, and also a certain 
Hector of Troy. His father was King 
Priam of Troy, and his mother Queen 
Hecuha, the wife of King Priam. And 
the brother of Hector, by name Paris, 
stole fair Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
King of Sparta. And therefore the 
whole host of the Greeks and the brav- 
est princes of every country and 
town of Greece came to fight, to 
get back the fair Helen of Sparta. 
Amongst them was Ajax and Dio- 
medes and Ulysses, King of Ithaca, 
and the great Achilles. And Achilles 
with Ajax at his right and Diomedes 
at his left-hand side, and Hector with 
Glaucus at his right-hand side and nis 
brother Paris at his left, charged each 
other. And Ajax threw his spear at 
Glaucus and Glaucus his spear at Ajax. 
But the spear of Glaucus passed under 
the shield of Ajax and hit the greave 
in which the right leg of Ajax was, 
but passed not through. And Ajax’s 
spear hit with great force the shield 
of Glaucus so that it broke, and passed 
through the armour, through the gir- 
dle, and through the tunic, and pierced 
the skin, so that the red blood flowed, 
but not killing him. And A®neas, see- 
ing the doings of Ajax, drove to Glau- 
cus and lifted him carefully into his 
chariot and drove him through the 
ranks of the Trojans, through the 
Scsean Gate into Troy. And the spear 
of Hector passed through the first 
layer of gold on the shield of Achfiles, 
and there stuck, and with one hand 
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Achilles drew from the shield the spear 
of Hector and thrust it with great 
force through the chariot of Hector, 
so that it wounded his charioteer. Then 
threw he his own spear at the helm 
of Hector, but missed, and slew in the 
neck his charivteer, and then raging 
with anger Achilles flew with drawn 
sword right at the horses of Hector, 
sped through the first horse’s chest and 
out of the back of his neck. Then 
with one quick draw, drew the sword 
from the horse’s neck and flew at the 
back of the chariot of Hector and 
wounded Hector in the very back, so 
that Polydamas came and lifted Hee- 
tor into his chariot and drove him tv 
Troy as Alneas had done to Glaucus. 

“Then Achiiles, leaping again into 
his chariot, in which Patrocles held 
the reins, drove on into the thickest of 
the fight towards the Trojan ranks. 
Straight towards the great chariot of 
Aneas rode that mighty Achilles. 
Then crash together went the wheels 
of each chariot, shield-boss to shield- 
boss, their spears through the air came 
dashing, like fear against their helms. 
Plume after plume was battered in 
that great battle of death. Then with 
a sudden thrust, crash, Achilles threw 
his hand upon his sword handle, drew 
from the sheath in which it hung, and 
smote hard upon the helm of A®neas, 
so that ASneas shuddered beneath the 
blow and fell from his chariot. Never 
too socn, for now Hector was amongst 
the Trojans and gave help to Aineas, 
to pay him for help he had given to 
him only an hour ago, and saved him 
from death, and lifting him in his arms 
from that great field of death where 
he lay, he placed him in his own 
chariot, and drove it himself fast back 
to Troy. 

II, 

“Meanwhile Agamemnon was dis- 
cussing council with Ulysses and Nes- 
tor, of how that Troy might be taken 
witheut these great and terrible long 
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years of sorrow, in which so many 
were suffering such great grief on that 
battlefield of death, and their wives 
were suffering so much, that then 
spake up Ulysses of Ithaca, ‘We will 
send messages to our wives, O mighty 
Agamemnon, tidings that we are safe 
and receive news from home in return. 


III. 

“Then the two armies made peace. 
From the army of Greece came forth 
Achilles and from the army of Troy 
came forth Hector. And with drawn 
swords the two flew upon each other. 
Shield-boss to shield-boss, sword upon 
each helmet clattered; the heralds of 
Priam and Agamemnon saw well that 
the fight was unfair, and therefore 
divided Hector and Achilles from their 
duel. For the evening was drawing 
near, aud the two armies departed, 
the Greek army to their camp and the 
Trojan army to Troy. 


IV. 

“Next morning the two armies met 
together with a fiercer clatter than 
ever—Hector leading the Trojan army 
and Achilles the Greek. But when the 
men of Troy saw Achilles they fied 
before his hands. Hector and ADneas 
alone remained to take the doings of 
the Greeks. Thus spake Hector to 
Achilles: ‘Send forth two of thy men 
to fight with us.’ And Achilles called 
to Ajax and Diomedes to come and 
fight, for Diomedes to fight with 
#ineas, and Ajax with Hector. Then 
Hector called to the men of Troy to 
come and be not such cowards. And 
they came, and the two armies made 
place for the two duels to be fought. 
Ulysses and Glaucus marked the places 
in which the duels were to be fought. 
First came forth Ajax with a spear in 
each hand, walked towards Hector 
where he stood, and, casting the right- 
hand spear at the face of Hector, 
missed and hit his brother Paris who 
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stood behind, wounding him in the 
thigh. Then Hector cast his spear with 
great force, aiming at the shield of 
Ajax. It hit the shield in the very 
middle and passed through the bronze, 
but stuck fast in the hide, and Ajax 
drew from the shield the spear and 
stuck it in the ground at the feet of 
Hector. Then Ajax cast the secona 
spear right at the middle of the shieid 
of Hector with such force that it broke. 
the shield, pierced through the armour; 
but Hector shrunk away and the spear 
pierced not the skin. Then Hector 
drove back to Troy, and Ajax took his 
place among the Greeks. 

“Then came forth Alneas and Dio- 
medes—Adneas with two spears in his 
hand and Diomedes with one. A®neas 
east first his spear, aiming at the leg 
of Diomedes; but Diomedes with a 
swift shrink escaped the spear, and it 
stuck in the ground in front of Ulysses, 
who picked the spear up and threw 
it into the ranks of the men of Ajax. 
Ajax whom it came to first caught the 
spear and broke it. Then Diomedes 
cast a spear with great force at the 
helmet of Aneas, but missed and hit 
Glaucus who stood behind A®neas. 
Diomedes in great anger rushed with 
drawn sword on Aneas and smote with 
great force upon his helmet. He broke 
the helmet, missed the head, and hit 
the shoulder, and wounded neas, that 
he was lifted into the chariot of Hec- 
tor, who had now come back on to the 
plain——” 

At this point the train reached King’s 
Cross Station, and the small author’s 
, only concern was that, although he 
The Saturday Review. 
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felt that he had told his story ana 
finished all he had to say, he had left 
one of the two spears of AUneas un- 
accounted for. Otherwise the incident 
was over so far as he was concerned, 
and he has never dreamed that any- 
one else would ever hear of it or be 
interested in it; nor, need I add? will 
he be informed of its appearance here. 

One must remember, of course, that 
this boy was steeped in the Homeric 
legend, and had drunk deep in the 
fountains of Church’s prose narrative. 
That is where his vocabulary comes 
from, for, of course, the greatest writer 
in the world must get his vocabulary 
from somewhere. There are whole 
sentences which are obviously echoes; 
but when you have made every allow- 
ance for this, there remains the re- 
markable clarity and conciseness of 
the narrative, its glowing commotion 
and rippling continuity, as well as the 
treasure of such original phrases as 
“a swift shrink,” “great battle of 
death,” “terrible long years of sorrow,” 
“fled before his hands,” “never too 
soon,” “slew in the neck,” and “Hec- 
tor and Adneas alone remained to take 
the doings of the Greeks.” Most of all, 
I like to think of the splendid concen- 
tration of this childish brain on the 
vision which it was attempting to repro- 
duce, undisturbed by the flashing 
by of the world outside the railway 
carriage, and only apparently a little 
confused and hurried as the train 
slowed into the terminus and forced 
the narrator from his dreams to the be- 
wildering tumult of everyday London. 

Filson Young 








If there be such a volume as “The 
Sayings of John Honorius,” of which 
I have my doubts, it is a rare book. 
There is no copy of it in the British 
Museum, and you will not find its 
title in the pages of the catologue of 
the Rylands’ Library. That there is 
or was such a book, and that it was 
alleged by that strange being who took 
the name of John Honorius to have 
been published in 1685, rests, as far 
as I am concerned, upon the narration 
of Colonel Roland Black-Brooks, who, 
when the so-called John Honorius lett 
his household, set down in the form 
of military despatches all he could re- 
member of the sayings and movements 
of that strange personality. He also 
drew up a careful précis of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded the advent 
of John Honorius to “The Turrets,” 
which I have found of the greatest 
value. 

Colonel Black, who had served in 
India, married Ethel Brooks, daughter 
of John Brooks, the North Lancashire 
spinner. The Colonel attached the 
name of Brooks to his own with a 
hyphen and a fortune. When old John 
died his business was turned into a 
limited company, and the Colonel sat 
on the board to represent the Black- 
Brooks debentures, which were the 
financial backbone of the concern. 
Old Brooks had died about ten years 
after their marriage, and it was soon 
afterwards that they bought “The Tur- 
rets,” and Mrs. Black-Brooks went to 
live there. 

“The Turrets” was a romantic old 
gabled farmhouse added to and patched 
as it passed from agricultural to res- 
idential uses, and nearly spoiled by 
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By His Honor Judye Parry 
“Anyone can eat, but how few know how to dine.” 


“The Sayings of John Honorius,” 1685. 


an early Victorian wool-comber who 
had planted two sham turrets at either 
end of the walled garden, with little 
summer-houses in each upper story 
from which you could watch the tides 
creeping over the sands of Morecambe 
Bay until the last little wave rolled 
lazily over at the turrets’ foot. At that 
time the place was called “Cocker Lane 
End,” or merely “Cockers,” and the 
name of “The Turrets” began with the 
wool-comber. Artistic possessors of the 
place sneered at these little turrets and 
their Philistine builder, and threatened 
their removal, but learning from local 
sources the former name of “Cockers” 
allowed them to remain in the interests 
of social phonetics. Mrs. Black-Brooks 
had the same feeling about them at 
first, but now afternoon tea was al- 
ways served in one in fine weather and 
the other had become her own boudoir 
and studio. 

Ethel Brooks was old-fashioned 
enough to write long leters detailing 
the every-day life of “The Turrets” 
in a vivid manner. It is from some of 
these letters dated from “My Turret” 
and written to her cousin Mrs. Lakin, 
of Bacup, and kindly lent to me by 
permission, that I have gathered many 
interesting facts about John Honorius. 

At the time of which I write, Colonel 
Black-Brooks was certainly fifty years 
old, and his wife considerably his 
junior. The Colonel visited “The Tur- 
rets” for long week-ends, imagining 
that he had business in Manchester or 
Burnley during the week. The rest of 
the household consisted of Marion, as 
Mrs, Black-Brooks called her dear old 
Lancashire Mary Ann, who had been 
an under-nurse in old John Brooks’ 
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household, and who had gone away 
with Ethel as her maid on her mar- 
riage tour; Gertrude, an intelligent lit- 
tle orphan girl of fifteen, taken from 
a home by Mrs Black-Brooks to be 
trained as a servant, and already, ac- 
cording to Marion, “showing willing”; 
and last John Evans, a dull, ignorant, 
soldier fellow whose army character 
was only “good” without any laudatory 
adjectives. He was an experiment of 
the Colonel’s, intended to drive the dog- 
cart and wait at table, both of whicn 
he did indifferently. At the lodge, at 
the other end of the fields where the 
occupation road that led to the house 
joined the old Lancashire toll-road, 
lived deaf Grindle the gardener, and 
Jane his fat daughter, who walked 
through the part of housemaid and un- 
derstudied the part of cook at occa- 
sional matinées. 

Also on May 15, 1904, there was a 
cook. 

Colonel and Mrs, Black-Brooks had 
then been at “The Turrets” for twelve 
months, and the order of the succession 
of the cooks was this: The first was 
Emma, who retired hurt at the Col- 
onel’s language concerning the smell 
of burned milk. She was succeeded by 
Mrs. Honor—character to follow—who 
on the second day was found drunk 
and on fire in the kitchen and put out 
by the military in the shape of John 
Evans. There are two pages in the 
Colonel’s précis detailing this opera- 
tion, which seems to have been a bril- 
liant affair. Then Jane of the Lodge 
“obliged” for three weeks, and the 
Colonel went to London. Miss Gladys 
Hartly, of the School of Cookery, a 
lady-cook, arrived and the Colonel re- 
turned to “The Turrets.” I find in the 
Colonel’s précis under this date the 
words: “Seven smiling halcyon days 
of well-cooked entrées, but coffee 
weak.” Matrimony claimed Gladys. 





A fiancé, with a sudden rise of salary 
sailed down from Birmingham ana 
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bore her away gloriously in his arms. 
There ig a very able algebraic cai- 
culation by the Colonel comparing the 
cost of the materials of seven entrées 
with the young man’s weekly salary. 
The result works out—v. After this 
we read: “Ethel followed Gladys, ana 
Mary Jane followed Ethel and Mrs. 
Wilcox followed Mary Jane and Jane 
from the Lodge ‘obliged.’” Then the 
Colonel went abroad. When he re- 
turned Jane was still obliging except 
on Sundays, when her young man from 
Cronkshaw’s farm obliged her not to 
oblige. Then they had cold beef and 
paté de foie gras for lunch and the Col- 
onel was loud in his praise of the sim- 
ple life and homely diet, and washed 
it down, as the old writers say, with 
Pommery and Greno 1892. Next Sun- 
day it palled on his appetite, and the 
third Sunday he declared they must 
have a cook. Ethel smiled a wan 
smile at the word “must.” But the 
Colonel] took the matter in hand—the 
volume of official correspondence is in 
existence and consists of three hundred 
and fifty-four quarto pages. The trt- 
umphant result was, Mrs. Jackson, 
with a four years’ character, at a sal- 
ary of 427. She arrived on May 14, 
and that was how it came about that 
on May 15 they had a cook. 

May 14 wag a Thursday and there 
was a terrible storm. The waves beat 
up against the garden wall and Mrs. 
Jackson, being a town-dweller, was 
terribly frightened. In the morning it 
was still very wet, but things calmed 
down a bit, and although Mrs. Jack- 
son was quite unfit for work yet she 
breakfasted quietly in bed, and, as it 
‘were, remained under protest and with- 
out prejudice. All would have gone 
well, no doubt, had it not happened 
that on coming downstairs just before 
tea-time much rested and refreshed, 
Mrs. Jackson unfortunately nearly trod 
on a rat asleep on the attic stairs. As 
the Colonel tried to explain to the un- 
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Teasoning woman in the pauses of her 
hysterics, there were no rats in the 
house aud never had been: and this 
must have been a rat that had strayed 
in from the stables. Whatever her 
culinary qualities, which the unfor- 


tunate Colonel] never tested, Mrs. Jack- . 


son had certainly not the judicial mind. 
Evidence and argument were unavail- 
ing. She packed her trunk and walked 
away to Lancaster. Later in the day 
a cab came for the trunk. The Col- 
onel drove over to the railway hotel 
at Morecambe to meet a friend. The 
friend was not there but he had din- 
ner. When he returned he told Ethel 
she had better try and find a cook 
whilst he was in Manchester. The 
word “must” hed departed from his 
vocabulary. 

The Colonel went away next morn- 
ing and his wife sent an advertisement 
to the “Times,” “Morning Post,” “Dai- 
ly Telegraph,” and other papers. There 
was a touch of pathos in it. 

It ran:—“Wanted at once. A cook. 
Man or woman. No reasonable sal- 
ary refused. At once. Black-Brooks, 
The Turrets, Near Lancaster.” 

The advertisement was in the papers 
the following Wednesday. 

It was a fine sunny morning and 
Mrs. Black-Brooks was in “My Turret” 
writing letters. The little green waves 
were running over the golden sands to- 
wards the star-grass and the sea-pinks. 
Larks were circling up shouting their 
songs and piaving down into the long 
grass beyond the sand-3ills towards 
eligible sites for nests. Bthel often 
told me that there was something su- 
pernatura! that morning in the wonder- 
ful joy of life in the air and the sun 
and the sea and the earth aud the iive 
things that moved and waved and 
spread themselves rejoicing in the light 
of Heaven. She felt that there was a 
message for her. 

But the message, though it was on 
its way, came not xcrosa the sands 
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und the sea. It came in the common 
brown envelope that has brought count- 
less messages of births and deaths and 
joys and sorrows to so many of man- 
kind, and it was carried by !ittle Ger- 
trude the orpban, waving it in her 
hand and gaily dancing between the 
tulip beds singing a song she bad 
heard her mistress sing. 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
For this seemed to her natural mind 
to fit in perfectly to the hum and the 
songs and the scents of the garden she 
was in. And she ran up the stairs of 
“My Turret” and, not forgetting the 
taught knock, burst into the room with 
joyful excitement. 

“A telegram, Mistress.” 

And Mrs. Black-Brooks read it with 
silent astonishment and then read it 
again, this time aloud to the little or- 
phan. 

“Accept situation. Be of good cheer. 
I come. John Honorius.” 

She looked at the paper. It had been 
handed in at Bristol 10.30. The little 
orphan stood waiting her orders. 

“Tell Marion to give the telegraph- 
boy half-a-crown,” said her mistress, 
“and say—no, say nothing. What 
do you think it means, Gertrude?” 

“It sounds to me, Ma’am, as though 
some one very nice indeed was com- 
ing,” said the litle orphan in ker simple 
way. And as she ran singing across 
the garden back to the house, Pthel 
thankfully remembered texts about 
truth and prophecy and little children 
that gave her great hope. 

It was a dark evening, a sea mist 
was driving over the sands from the 
south-west. Mrs, Black-Brooks was 
seated in her low drawing-room by the 
flle—a comfortable companion for any 
month you please in the North country 
—the lamp was lit, the curtains drawn, 
and a book lay open in her lap. 
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There had been but a frugal supper. 
A woman’s meat in the absence of her 
lord is a thing of naught. John Hon- 
orius in the Sayings writes, “The hun- 
ger of woman is only to be appeased by 
clothes.” And again: “If women ate 
as bravely as they dressed they would 
be nearer to friendship with man.” 

But to-night Mrs. Black-Brooks could 
not read, for on every printed page the 
only words she saw were, “Be of good 
cheer. I come. John Honorius.” 
Again and again her eyes and mind 
wandered out of the story of the au- 
thor into her own story, and at length 
she had dropped the volume on her 
knees and was listening to the moan of 
the wind outside and the clatter of 
plates and dishes in the kitchen which 
Marion and the little orphan were dil- 
igently washing up to the time and 
tune of “A few more years shall roll.” 

The hymn tune ceased with the work 
done, the moan of the wind coming in 
from the sea stole through the cur- 
tains, when suddenly “Mickle,” the Col- 
onel’s black Aberdeen- terrier—his 
mother was the famous “Muckle”— 
jumped out of his sleep on the hearth- 
rug and threw his head back with 
frantic barks. At the same moment 
the door-bell rang. It was a noisy bell 
as a rule, but the visitor, whoever he 
was, had a soft hand and now it merely 
tinkled in the back hall. “Mickle” 
ceased to bark and he and his mistress 
listened eagerly. 

Visitors were rare at “The Turrets” 
at such an hour. Marion went to the 
door and opened it narrowly with curi- 
osity, tempered perhaps by fear. In 
the rain was an old man rather under 
middle height with deep-set eyes below 
shaggy white eyebrows, a wealth of 
white hair and a trimmed beard. At 
his feet was a Gladstone bag and a 
huge framed picture uncovered, a col- 
or print of the Infant Samuel, whilst 
underneath his left arm he carried a 

In his right hand he held 





fiddle-case. 
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an ample black soft felt hat, and « 
long black Belgian-hooded cloak fell 
from his shoulders almost to his feet. 

“Eh mon!” cried Marion in her best 
Mary Ann Lancashire, which always 
found her in her moments of surprise. 
“Eh mon! Wher’ dost think thi art 
coomin’ to this time o’ neet?” 

“I am John Honorius,” said the man, 
gravely raising his brown eyes and 
looking with kindly command at Mar- 
ion. “Bring me to the mistress, Mrs. 
Black-Brooks.” 

Crossing the hall he laid down the 
fiddle-case, placed the Infant Samuel 
carefully against the wall and threw 
back his cloak. He was neatly 
dressed in that peculiar grey suiting 
known as pepper and salt—“the mufti 
of cooks” as it is called in the Sayings. 

Marion threw open the drawing- 
room door. Mrs. Black-Brooks and 
“Mickle” came forward to meet the 
visitor. 

“Peace be to this home!” he said in a 
low voice. 

Mrs. Black-Brooks put out her hand 
in greeting. 

“Are you the new cook?” she askea 
with a puzzled smile. 

He took her hand in his and bent his 
head reverently to kiss it lightly. 

“If you will be my mistress I will 
serve you with the little knowledge 
that I have.” 

“Mickle” sniffed a short tour round 
each of his trouser legs and then threw 
himself upon his mat with a grunt of 
satisfaction. A moment afterwards 

“Mickle” snored. There was clearly no 
need to ask the stranger for a char- 
acter. Ethel proudly led the way to 
the kitchen and introduced her new 
cook to Marion, John Evans, and the 
orphan. Then she went back to her 
drawing-room a proud woman with a 
glad heart; a woman in whose house- 
hold there was a cook. 

And that evening John Honorius took 
up the reins of government in “The 
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Turrets,” and by reason and persuasion 
and the awe that is inspired by holi- 
ness, entered into his kingdom. And 
his first act was to extend the bounds 
of Evans’ usefulness in a way that sur- 
prised that sturdy military failure, who 
in his army discipline had never met 
with a Gordon or a Napoleon whose 
rule was the spirit of love. It arose 
in this way. The orphan had placed 
the cold mutton for supper on the table 
and John Honorius noticed that the 
dish was not decorated with parsley. 
This caused him to say in a serious 
vein, “It is well observed by John 
Russell in the Book of Nurture or some 
other volume of ancient date—you will 
find the quotation in the sayings of my 
great ancestor—that the garnish of 
the kitchen should equal the garnish of 
the hall so that the fangles of cour- 
tesy became a habit as well as a duty.” 
Mr. Evans therefore will go into the 
garden and bring us parsley.” 

Mr. Evans, however, had been down 
in the village and was not in a res- 
ponsive mood. He expressed his pref- 
erence for a sojourn among the super- 
natural terrors of the underworld rath- 
er than a voyage to the parsley-bea. 
John Honorius continued the argurhent 
in a mild voice, smiling at Evans over 
the joined tips of his fingers which sup- 
ported his chin. 

“The reasons urging and even com- 
pelling Mr. Evans to oblige us in this 
little matter are two. The first is that 
Mr. Evans is an English soldier and a 
gentleman’”—a deprecatory grunt from 
Evans—‘“‘an English soldier and a gen- 
tleman I repeat, and therefore always 
ready to be at the service of lovely 
woman’”—a graceful sweep of his hand 
included Marion and the orphan— 
Evans chuckled—“ready also to assist 
those veterans of the war of life, who, 
like myself, have the privilege to ask 
services now that formerly it was their 
privilege to render.” 

Marion and the orphan looked on 
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open-mouthed. John Evang laughed in 
coarse derision—and used language un- 
fit for orphan ears. 

And upon this John Honorius sprang 
up and walking to the fellow with 
folded arms stared into his eyes mut- 
tering rapidly but with suppressed pow- 
er in his whispers: ‘There is another 
reason why the man Evans will go and 
do what is right, and that is because 
to-night he is not a gentleman but a 
cur and a coward and has muddled his 
brains with drink until he hag lost 
control of himself; but I, John Honor- 
ius, am his master and be knows it and 
knows he must obey and at once, at 
once, Do you hear, sir? Parsley! Pars- 
ley!” 

John Honoriug threw his arms out 
and held his fingers pointing to the 
door. And poor Evans, completely 
dazed, his eyes set staring in his head 
and his stagnant mind overpowered by 
the other’s strong will, wandered out 
into the night in search of parsley. 

“And now, madam,” he said turning 
to Marion—he always called her mad- 
am and the orphan he named Ariel. 
“And now, madam, let me give you the 
result of a life’s experience about the 
potato. True you have boiled them to 
perfection. But to perfection let us 
add perfection. Let me pour off the 
water. So! Now let us leave them 
where they are, throwing some salt 
lightly in them thus, and moving the 
lid of your pan ever so little for our 
steam to escape. So!” 

He pursed his lips an@ put his head 
on one side and bowed gravely to Mar- 
ion. 

“Madam is from Lancashire, and 
there you may preach strange truths 
and welcome. In twenty minutes, and 
not a second before, they will be due 
for the refreshment of mankind. Re- 
member the saying: “The potato with- 
out patience is pulp.’ ” 

He sat watching the steam come 
from the lid of the pan, and apparently 
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did not notice the arrival of Evans 
with the parsley, nor the dainty gar- 
nishing of the dish by little Gertrude. 
His mind was in the pan with the po- 
tatoes as is the way with your great 
artists. Suddenly he rose, pulled out 
a pair of white kid gloves and hastily 
drew them on. Seizing a wooden bowl 
from the dresser and a clean napkin 
from the press, he lifted the lid off the 
pan and reverently placed each pota- 
to in a nest of soft linen. 

“Now we can have supper, little 
Ariel,” he said, pinching her ear play- 
fully and nodding his approval of the 
parsley decorations. And he stood at 
the end of the table and folding his 
hands looked round until the others 
were standing too. Evans rose witn- 
out a murmur—and then John Honor- 
ius chanted in a simple monotone: 
“Give thanks to God with one accord 
For that shall be set on this board.” 

Little Gertrude looked puzzled at 
this new grace, but John Honorius as- 


sured her by saying, “I will teach you 
a new grace for every day of the 


month, Ariel. And why not? There 
is a wise saying in an old book. ‘It 
ig ill thanking Providence for fresh 
food in stale phrases.’ ” 

The next morning Ethel woke with 
a light heart. Little Gertrude brought 
in her morning tea. The tray was 
decorated with one beautiful rose, and 
the bread and butter was as thin as 
the wing of a moth. 

“That is sweet of you, Gertrude.” 
she said—smiling her thanks for the 
Tose. 

Gertrude blushed in unison with the 
flower. 

“It was the master’s thought,” she 
said. She already called him the mas- 
ter, “and he says I shall cut thinner 
bread and butter than he can in a 
few weeks.” 

The little orphan proudly drew forth 
a dainty card from the breast of her 


apron. 
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“This is the breakfast menu, mad- 
am,” she said, handing it to her mis- 
tress. 

There were eight dishes to choose 
from; each described in most elegant 
French with an English equivalent in 
brackets. Mrs. Black-Brooks knew 
that at least three of the dishes were 
impossible and came to the conclusion 
that John Honorius was either suffer- 
ing from insanity or impertinence. 
Woman-like she chose Merlans aus fines 
herbes, and omelette aux champignons, 
for she was well aware that there 
were neither whitings nor mushrooms 
in the house nor any obtainable, 
as she thought, within at least 
three miles of “The Turrets.” She 
laughed whilst she was dressing to 
think of the discomfiture of John Hon- 
orius, and imagined for him unsatis- 
factory excuses. 

John Honorius, in his spotless white 
robe of a chef, carried in the merlans 
and introduced them to his mistress 
with courtly ceremony. The cham- 
pignons delicately hidden in folds of a 
perfect omelette were of the freshest. 

It appeared that John Honorius was 
in touch with a pilot at Sunderland 
Point two miles away, whose boy had 
brought over the fish early in the morn- 
ing, and in crossing the fields near 
Cronkshaw’s farm, had found a few 
early mushrooms which he had carried 
to “The Turrets,” prompted by the 
genius of boyhood. ‘These miracles 
became daily commonplaces during the 
reign of John Honorius. 

It was directly after breakfast that 
Ethel wired to her husband in Man- 
chester. “Come home at once. I have 
a cook.” And Roland replied “Home 
to dinner to-night.” For in spite of 
his constant absences Colonel Black- 
Brooks dearly loved his wife and was 
not averse to his home when there was 
any prospect of getting a decent meal 
there. Joy ran through the household 
when they heard that the Colonel was 
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coming home, and down on the sea- 
shore surrounded by whirring sea-gulls 
John Honorius paced the sands fid- 
dling to the waves “The Wedding 
March.” 

The dog-cart was to leave “The Tur- 
rets” to meet the train at five o'clock, 
but at that hour Marion brought word 
that Evans was not to be found. John 
Honorius, fearing disaster, went out in 
search. The stable was a hundred 
yards or so from the house. It was 
a four-stalled stable with two loose 
boxes. In one box was the Colonel’s 
grey cob and in the other was his 
groom. The former was sober and 
awake. John Honorius shook his head 
and went up to the cob and patted 
him. Then he went into the other box 
and looked at the man and turned him 
over with his foot. Then he strode 
into the house and explained that 
Evans was unfit for work and offered 
to drive into Lancaster and meet the 
Colonel himself. With tears in her 
eyes, Mrs. Black-Brooks accepted his 
suggestion. 

“But the dinner?” 
“the dinner.” 

“All that was planned can scarcely 
be achieved, but much may be done,” 
said John Honorius. “We must trust 
our roast ducks to Madam and Ariel. 
The latter has a gift for basting. True 
basting is really a wrist movement, 
but many ladies born with the capac- 
ity for this useful branch of art waste 
their powers on golf. As for the fish 
I shall be in time myself. We drop 
our entrée de beuf and substitute Rog- 
nons au vin blanc. There is not a 
suitable cauliflower in the garden, but 
I have to drive four miles and I will 
search through Lancaster and, if with- 
in this radius there are cauliflowers 
worthy to be cast for the part, I will 
show you Chour-fleurs 4 la vraie bari- 
goule. It ig my own dish. The French 
deny the rite of barigoule to any veg- 
etable but the artichoke. Some day 
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they will learn my modifications and 
be wise. It is in times of stress that 
a warrior is happy. Be of good cheer, 
mistress, I and my cauliflowers will re- 
turn.” 

With these brave words did John 
Honorius cheer his mistress and him- 
self, and the remaining half hour was 
spent in harnessing the cob, giving 
minute details to Marion and Ariel as 
to the beginnings of the work in the 
kitchen, and adjusting himself into 
Evans’ livery coat and hat so as to 
look ag little as possible like a Guy 
Fawkes. 

“Who on earth are you?” asked the 
Colonel as he came out of the station 
door and found John Honorius stand- 
ing at the head of the cob in Evans’ 
coat, which nearly trailed in the dust. 
“Who on earth are you?” he repeated 
—but he did not say “earth.” 

“John Honorius, sir,” replied the 
master, touching Evans’ hat, which 
was kept off the bridge of his nose by 
his shaggy eyebrows. “The new cook. 
Your man John Evans is indisposed.” 

“I know what you mean. Indis- 
posed, the scoundrel. He wants six 
months’ hard labor, that’s what he 
wants.” 

The Colonel seldom drove himself, 
so he sat reading the evening paper 
whilst John Honorius threaded his way 
through the town and then away to 
the north, round by Mr. Bertram’s gar- 
den, where he drew up and asked the 
Colonel’s permission to get down. 

“Where on earth have we got to 
now?” cried the Colonel, putting down 
his paper. 

“T have to call here for two cauli- 
flowers.” 

“Two miles out of our way just for 
two cauliflowers, well I'll be——” 

“No, no, sir!” said John Honorius, 
just stopping him in time, “by no 
means. In fact if the cauliflowers are 
what I expect, quite otherwise.” 

He disappeared into the garden, 
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leaving the Colonel fretting and fum- 
ing and gradually making up his 
mind that he would rather be driven 
by Evans drunk than John Honorius 
sober. After five minutes John Hon- 
orius appeared wreathed in smiles. “I 
have found two,” he whispered excit- 
edly. 

“Well, hurry up with them,” said the 
Colonel sharply. 

“They are being packed,” said John 
Honorius, “and the gardener has gone 
to the house for some tissue-paper.” 

“Tissue-paper. Cauliflowers!” shout- 
ed the Colonel. ‘Well, I'll be——” 

And the Colonel did say it this time 
and snatched up the reins and drove 
away. 

When the basket of cauliflowers was 
brought out by the gardener he found 
John Honorius leaning against the gar- 
denwall looking at his watch. Even 
his cheerful countenance had a cloud 
over it. 

“Where is the Colonel?’ asked the 
gardener. 

John Honorius pointed to the dog- 
cart disappearing over the long hill. 

“What has happened?” 

“It is well said,” replied John Hon- 
orius solemnly, “that ‘the fool who 
leaves the cook by the wayside throws 
his diuner into the gutter.’ But though 
he deserves nothing I have promised 
the mistress, and I must be there to 
serve the dinner.” 

“Where?” asked the gardener. 

“At ‘The Turrets.’ ” 

“Impossible.” 

“Hark!” 

A cloud of dust the size of a man’s 
hand came along the road from the 
south, and with it the buzz of a motor. 
John Honorius stepped into the middle 
of the road and threw his arms up. 
The chauffeur, who was alone, pulled 
up with difficulty. 

“IT want your help,” he cried. “It is 
a matter of life and—well. I will say 
life, nothing else. But I and that bas- 
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ket must reach ‘The Turrets’ in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

The chauffeur pushed up his goggles 
and stood up in the car. 

“Why it’s John Honorius,” he cried 
with delight. “Don’t you remember 
meeting me when you came to the 
Castle of Stroba in the Isle of Mull? 
I was valet there to Lord Cuticle. My 
word! you taught them how to run a 
kitchen.” 

“It must be James,” said Jobn Hon- 
orius, taking him by the hand. “Do 
you remember what I taught you about 
sausages?” 

“Do I remember, Mr. Honorius? 
Why it was my cooking those sausages 
that finished it.” 

“Finished what?” 

“Both of us. You remember Alice 
the housemaid. I met her again in 
London at a Mrs. Carpenter’s. We 
had a sort of picnic supper and I cooked 
the sausages as you had taught me.” 

“Well!” 

“Alice took two—and the same night 
she took me. I never see a sausage 
without laughing. But jump in, Ill 
drive you anywhere, sir. Where to, 
Mr. Honorius?” 

“To Colonel Black-Brooks’, ‘The Tur- 
rets.’” 

The dinner was a great success. Each 
dish surpassed the other, and after the 
cauliflowers vraie barigoule, the Col- 
onel felt that right action demanded 
that the just word of regret should be 
spoken. 

When John Honorius brought in some 
hot-house strawberries that he had also 
found at Bertram’s garden, the Colonet 
bowed to him and said: 

“Mr. Honorius, I feel that in leaving 
you somewhat abruptly at Mr. Ber- 
tram’s garden door I made a mistake. 
I desire to apol——” 

“I cannot allow it, sir, for a moment. 
I remember the saying ‘Good service 
consists ‘in forgetting the things that 
ought not to have happened!’” 
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“Wise words, Mr. Honorius; there 
are not many who would give such a 
kindly answer.” 

“In the sayings of my great ances- 
tor it is written that—‘it is a servant's 
duty to answer nothing—but—the 
bell.’ ” 

As John Honorius withdrew the Col- 
onel poured out another glass of port. 

“The man is as mad as a hatter, 
Ethel; who is he?” 

“John Honorius.” 

“Where does he come from; who is 
he?” 

“Why should we trouble, darling? 
It’s enough for me that he is our new 
cook.” 

And from the kitchen and through 
the hall came the sad sounds of “The 
Ash Grove,” by means of which John 
Honorius on his fiddle was melting the 
repentant Evans into tears at the 
mixed thoughts of his folly, his head- 
ache, and the memory of his home and 
his mother crooning the melody to him 
over a Welsh cradle. 

The days lengthened into weeks only 
to exhibit in greater fullness the skill 
and resources of John Honorius. Each 
member of the household had endeav- 
ored in his or her way to solve the 
mystery of this strange being, but to 
no purpose. The Colonel had a theory 
that he had lost his memory and did 
not himself know who he was. And 
as John Honorius resolutely refused to 
discuss the question of salary until, as 
he said, “My month's trial is at an 
end,” the Colonel became more than 
ever gravely unconvinced about his 
state of inind. 

It is curious how the saintly charac- 
ter that draws round it the worsbip of 
all right natures rouses in the small 
and envious mind hatred and a desire 
to destroy. Evans never forgave John 
Honorius his power over him, even al- 
though he knew that the good man 
only used it for his higher interests. 
But the Caliban in him made him wish 
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for John Honorius all the infections 
that the sun sucks up, and his narrow 
soul resented the peace and sweet rea- 
sonableness that John Honorius had 
brought with him to “The Turrets.” 
He ventured one day to hint his sus- 
picions to the Colonel, saying that in 
his view he would “guess ’e’d done 
something ’e didn’t ought,” and there 
were doubtless “them looking for "Im 
as would give ‘im a ‘ome for many 
a long year if they could lay their 
‘ands on ’im.” 

The hint sank into the Colonel's 
mind. It was not without reason. 
Why indeed did John Honorius re 
main in this out-of-the-way spot? 

The Colonel felt that he must insist 
upon John Honorius satisfying him of 
his respectability, and would do so 
directly after dinner. But the poulet 
@ la Marengo drove all such thoughts 
from his mind. Napoleon himself 
never met a more convincing casserole. 
And to see John Honorius in his white 
robes of office place it upon the board 
with a smile of triumph and lift the 
lid with the cheerfulness of a giver of 
good gifts, was to know that the man 
was no criminal or, if indeed he was 
one, was so great an artist that all 
might be forgiven him for the sake of 
his art. 

The Colonel had nearly forgotten 
Evans’ suspicions, when the next 
morning he’ opened his newspaper at 
breakfast and a horrible story of mur- 
der shouted its sickening details from 
the head lines of several columns. 

“What day did Honorius arrive 
here?” asked the Colonel anxiously. 

“On the 20th,” replied his wife. 

“And did the telegram come from 
Bristol?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The Colonel folded up the paper and 
turned pale. The murder had taken 
place at Bristol. The body had been 
discovered in an empty house and the 
deceased was last seen alive on the 
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morning of the 17th in the company 
of an old gentleman, whose description 
the police expected to issue shortly. 
The Colonel carried the newspaper into 
his study and there hunted up the tele- 
gram received from John Honorius, 
which in his military way he had kept 
and docketed, and the more he conned 
the dates and facts, the more certain 
became his fear that it could not be all 
mere coincidence. Later in the morn- 
ing when the London newspapers ar- 
rived, there was a more detailed ac- 
count, with a description of the wanted 
man, and in one of the papers a rough 
portrait. The Colonel looked at it in 
trembling horror. There was the 
slightly curved nose, the beard, the 
eyebrows. Bad as the portrait was, it 
was sufliciently like to satisfy the Col- 
onel that the man who was wanted was 
no other than John Honorius. 

The Sergeant in charge of the dis- 
trict lived within three-quarters of a 
mile of ‘““The Turrets,” and taking the 
newspaper with him, the Colonel 
sought the aid of the police. 

The Sergeant was one of those ex- 
cellent officers who regard all men as 
potential criminals with the possible 
exception of magistrates, magistrates’ 
clerks, and brother policemen. He 
had already seen John Honorius play- 
ing his fiddle among the sand-hills. 
Not perhaps in itself a criminal offence, 
but certainly conduct pertaining to the 
rogue and vagabond rather than the 
honest ratepayer. It had stamped John 
Honorius in the Sergeant’s mind with 
a brand more dangerous than guilt— 
suspicion. Having read the accounts 
of the crime and heard the Colonel’s 
story and compared dates, he came to 
the conclusion that here was the want- 
ed man, and the sooner he was arrested 
the better. 

It was mid-day when they returnel 
to “The Turrets.” John Honorius was 
in the kitchen instructing Mrs. Black- 
Brooks in the art of making nougat. 
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The orphan was preparing a dish for 
lunch and Marion was shelling the first 
early peas. Into this kitchen of con- 
tent entered the Sergeant and Colonel 
Black-Brooks. 

“What is the matter, Roland?” criea 
his wife, who saw the agitation her 
husband could not control. 

“Hush, dear! The Sergeant must do 
his duty.” 

John Honorius brushed the flour 
from the tips of his fingers and smiled 
amiably at the Sergeant whe stepped 
towards him. 

“I arrest you on suspicion of being 
Isaac Summerhill, who is wanted for 
the Bristol murder.” 

“I have never been in Bristol in my 
life,” said John Honorius. 

“But the telegram,” gasped Ethel. 

John Honorius hung his head and 
the Sergeant, quick to note the con- 
firmatory lie, snapped the handcuffs on 
his man, saying, “I have seen the tel- 
egram.” 

The little orphan burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. “I know he’s innocent,” 
she cried. And she would have clung 
to him, but Marion led her aside to the 
Window and soothed her with kind 
words. 

“This must be ended,” said John 
Honorius with simple dignity. “I do 
not blame you, Sergeant, but I fear 
your superiors will. Is Colonel Shars- 
ton still Chief Constable here?” 

“He is already on his way,” said the 
Sergeant. 

But for the tact and charming man- 
ners of John Honorius it would have 
been a mest uncomfortable quarter 
of an hour. He alone remainei calm 
and unruffled, sitting with his linkea 
hands resting on the table in front of 
him and talking placidly and beauti- 
fully about food and cookery. 

“I regret very much, Mrs. Black- 
Brooks, that this little trouble should 
have occurred in your house where I 
have received such great kindness. 
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But in any case I could not have stayed 
more than a few days longer. I hope 
I have been of some use to this house- 
hold and that little Ariel will be able 
to carry on the good work which 1 
have begun. You must give a kindly 
thought sometimes to John Honorius 
and his teachings. And I would not 
have anyone believe that the truths it 
is my life work to preach are doctrines 
likely to lead away the mind from 
higher thoughts. On the contrary, if 
I am right, they are the most necessary 
to clear thinking and right action. I 
have tried to model my daily life on 
the teachings of the Scripture. I no- 
where find food spoken of in the Holy 
Book with disrespect, and the greatest 
miracles and most beautiful mysteries 
are linked with the daily necessities of 
food and drink. And what I have 
sought to impress upon you all is that 
dining means not only stoking the 
human body, but so stoking it that it 
shall manufacture the maximum of 
steam and the minimum of black 
smoke. And in the cookery and pre- 
paring of food there are at every time 
opportunities for courtesy and unsel- 
fishness to others, and the charm of 
exercising technical skill in the prac- 
tice of a great art. And these are not 
my own thoughts but may be found 
in that wonderful book, ‘The Sayings 
of John Honorius.’” 

The Sergeant was scribbling all this 
down in his note-book and making no 
great sense of it, I fear. 

“I wish you would stop a bit, my 
man,” he said gruffly; “it’s all going 
down, you know, and will be used in 
evidence against you.” 

“Be it so,” said John Honorius with 
dignity, and continued his discourse. 
“With regard to the picture of the 
Infant Samuel, I wish little Ariel to 
keep that.” The little orphan blushed 
her gratitude. “As I have often told 
her, the Infant Samuel is typical of 
service, continually alert to answer 
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the bell as we may say, and which of 
us can tell who is ringing for us or 
when we are to be called or why we 
are wanted?” 

“We know why you are wanted any- 
how,” grumbled the Sergeant. 

“Even that is a matter in which er- 
ror is possible. And as, my careful and 
friendly officer, it is your duty ap- 
parently to take down all I say let me 
give you words of wisdom suited to 
your estate. I remember your gar- 
den well. In it you might grow let- 
tuces. Do 30. By all means to so. 
I have shown old Grindle how to tie 
lettuces and further how to grow 
watercress which will flourish in a 
garden if not grown in the sun. He 
will teach you all that, and little Ariel 
will teach you how to mix your salad 
when it is grown. And let me tell you 
this of the watercress, which is known 
to few——” 

What this may have been is regret- 
tably lost, for here the policeman’s 
note breaks off. The arrival of the 
Chief Constable ended the discourse. 
As Colonel Sharston came into the kit- 
chen the Sergeant stood at salute, the 
women started up breathless with ex- 
citement, John Honorius looked round 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Sharston, you mustn't blame the Ser- 
geant, but please tell him to release me.” 

The Chief Constable stepped towards 
him, with a smile of recognition, and 
was greeting him by name when John 
Honorius stopped him. 

“Hush! I am John Honorius among 
my friends here, as I was when you 
first met me. You remember the 
toasted cheese?” 

The Sergeant had lost no time in 
freeing his wrists, and Colonel Shars- 
ton, with tears in his eyes, seized his 
hands with affection and regret. 

“Remember the cheese!” he said rev- 
erently. “I have never since lived in 
a house without a Wensleydale.” 

“Good!” cried John Honorius, pat- 
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ting him lovingly on the shoulder. “It 
is well to see the true faith steadfast 
in the outer corners of the world.” 

The Sergeant was beginning the 
humblest of apologies. Colonel Black- 
Brooks stammered out words of the 
deepest sorrow, the women turned 
their faces to him for forgiveness and 
read it smiling on all of them in his 
mild brown eyes. 

“For,” said he, “a man who goes 
masquerading in a strange name, and 
sends telegrams from a place he has 
never been to, to cover up his tracks, 
deserves to find the trouble he is look- 
ing for. This little indignity I have 
suffered has been the reward of my 
own deceit. ‘That deceit I committed 
in the hopes of bringing peace into 
this household; and now my holiday 1s 
over, my mission is ended and I must 
be gone.” 

“And may we not know,” asked Mrs. 
Black-Brooks, “the name of our 
guest?” 

“IT am to you and the world John 
Honorius the missionary. When I 
read in the ‘Times’ the cry of des- 
pair of the household wanting a cook 
that is a call into the field. There are 
countless others who want me and my 
duty is to be alert for service, waiting 
for the next call, ready to save yet 
another household from culinary mis- 
ery and degradation. .If I have 
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brought something of the joy and con- 
tent of good cooking into your house- 
hold—Well. But one thing I know I 
have done. I bave instilled into the 
heart of little Ariel the true faith and 
belief which alone can make the kit- 
chen a chapel of holy endeavor.” 

He stooped down and kissed the lit- 
tle girl upon the brow. She burst into 
tears. 

“You will be gentle at first witn 
Ariel, Colonel,” he said, taking his 
hand for the first time to bid him fare- 
well. 

Colonel Black-Brooks sniffed and 
nodded and muttered invitations to 
stay, but John Honorius shook his 
head. 

“My kind mistress has, I am sure, 
forgiven my trespasses and is assured 
of the good-will of the trespasser.” 

Ethel could not trust herself to speak 
but pressed his hand te convey her 
thanks. They followed him into the 
hall and helped him on with his cloak. 
He insisted on carrying the Gladstone- 
bag and the fiddle-case. 

“As I came so I depart,” he said. 
“Peace be to this home.” 

He walked rapidly across the garden 
towards the toll-road. At the gate he 
set down his bag for a moment to wave 
his hand to the watchers at the door. 
Then he disappeared round the hedge. 
Thus departed John Honorius. 





OLD FRIENDS. 


“It was very nice of you to invite 
me to give you lunch,” I said, “and if 
only the waiter would bring the toast 
I should be perfectly happy. I can’t 
say more.” 

“Why not?” said Miss Middleton, 
looking up. “Oh, I see.” 

“And now,” I said, when I had 
finished my business with a sardine, 


“tell me all about it. I know some- 
thing serious must have brought you 
up to London. What is it? Have 
you run away from home?” 

Miss Middleton nodded. “Sir 
Henery,” she added dramatically, 
“waits for me in his yacht at Dover. 
My parents would not hear of the 
marriage, and immured me in the spare 
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room. They tried to turn me against 
my love, and told wicked stories about 
him, vowing that he smoked five non- 
throat cigarettes in a day. Er—would 
you pass the pepper, please?” 

“Go on,” I begged. “Never mind 
the pepper.” 

“But of course I really came to see 
you,” said Miss Middleton briskly. 
“I want you to do something for me.” 

“I knew it.” 

“Oh, do say you'd love to.” 

I drained my glass and felt very 
brave. 

“T’d love to,” I said doubtfully. 

“At least, if I were sure that——” I 
lowered my voice: “Look here—have 
I got to write to anybody?” 

“No,” said Miss Middleton. 

“Let me know the worst. Have 
I—er—have I got to give advice to 
anybody?” 

“No.” 

There was one other point that haa 
to be settled. I leant across the table 
anxiously. 

“Have I got to ring anybody up on 
the telephone?” I asked in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Oh, nothing like that at all,” said 
Miss Middleton. 

“Dash it,’ I cried, “then of course 
I’ll do anything for you. What is itr 
Somebody you want killed? I could 
kill a mayor today.” 

Miss Middleton was silent for a mo- 
ment while allowing herself to be 
helped to fish. When the waiters had 
moved away, “We are having a jumble 
sale,” she announced. 

I shook my head at her. 

“Your life,” I said, “is one constant 
round of gaiety.” 

“And I thought as I was coming to 
London I’d mention it to you. Because 
you’re always saying you don’t know 
what to do with your old things.” 

“I’m not always saying it. Il may 
have mentioned it once er twice when 
the conversation was flagging.” 
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“Well, mention it now, and then I'll 
mention my jumble sale.” 

{ thought it over for a moment. 

“Ié will mean brown paper and 
string,” I said hopelessly, ‘and I don’t 
know where to get them.” 

“I'll buy some after lunch for you. 
You shall hold my hand while | buy it.” 

“And then I should have to post it, 
and I’m rotten at posting things.” 

“But you needn’t post it, because 
you can meet me at the station with it, 
and I’ll take it home.” 

“I don’t think it’s quite etiquette 
for a young girl to travel alone with a 
big brown-paper parcel. What would 
Mrs. Middleton say if she knew?” 

“Mother?” cried Miss Middleton. 
“But, of course, it’s her idea. You 
didn’t think it was mine?” she safd 
reproachfully. 

“The shock of it unnerved me for a 
moment. Of course I see now that it 
is Mrs. Middleton’s jumble sale entire- 
ly.” I sighed and helped myself to salt. 
“How do I begin?” 

“You drive me to my dressmaker 
and leave me there and go on to your 
rooms. And then you collect a few 
really old things that you don’t want 
and tie them up and meet me at 
the 4.40. I’m afraid,” she said frankly, 
“it is a rotten way of spending an 
afternoon; but I promised mother.” 

My parcel and I arrived promptly to 
time. Miss Middleton didn’t. 

“Don’t say I’ve caught the wrong 
train,” she said breathlessly, when at 
last she appeared. “It does go at 4.40, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It does,” I said, ‘and it did.” 

“Then my watch must be slow.” 

“Send it to the jumble sale,” I 
advised. “Look here—we’ve a long 
time to wait for the next train; let’s 
undress my parcel in the waiting-room, 
and I'll point out the things that really 
want watching. Some are absolutely 
unique.” 

It was an odd collection of very dear 
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friends, Miss: Middleton’s final remind- 
er having been that nothing was too 
old for a jumble sale. 

“Tot One,” I said. “A photograph 
of my house cricket eleven, framed in 
oak. Very interesting. The lad on the 
extreme right is now a clergyman.” 

“Oh, which is you?” said Miss 
Middleton eagerly. 

I was too much wrapped up in my 
parcel to answer. “Lot Two,’ I went 
on, “A pink-and-white football shirt; 
would work up into a dressy blouse for 
adult, or a smart overcoat for child. 
Iot Three. A knitted waistcoat; could 
be used as bath-mat. Lot Four. Pair 
of bedroom slippers in holes. This bit 
is the slipper; the rest is the hole. Lot 
Five. Now this is something really 
good. Truthful Jane—my first prize at 
my Kindergarten.” 

“Mother és in luck. It’s just the 
sort of things she wants,” said Miss 
Middleton. 

“Her taste is excellent. Lot Siz. 
A pair of old grey flannel trousers. 
Lot Seven. Lot Seven forward. Where 
are you?’ I began to go through the 
things again. “Er—lI’m afraid Lot 
Seven has already gone.” 

“What about Lot Hight?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be a Lot 
Hight either. It’s very funny; I’m 
sure I started with more than this. 
Some of the things must have eaten 
each other.” 

“Oh, but this is eaps. 
really spare them all?” 

“T should feel honored if Mrs. 
Middleton would accept them,” I said 
with a bow. “Don’t forget to tell her 
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that in the photograph the lad on the 
extreme right—” I picked up the 
photograph and examined it more 
carefully. “I say, I look rather jolly, 
don’t you think? I wonder if I have 
another copy of this anywhere.” I 
gazed at it wistfully. “That was my 
first year for the house, you know.” 

‘Don’t give it away,” said Miss 
Middleton suddenly. “Keep it.” 

“Shall 1? I don’t want to deprive—— 
Well, I think I will if you don’t mind.” 
My eyes wandered to the shirt. “I’ve 
had some fun in that in my time,” I 
said thoughtfully. “The first time I 
wore it——” 

“You really oughtn’t to give away 
your old colors, you know.” 

“Oh, but if Mrs. Middleton,” I 
began doubtfully—‘at least, don’t you 
—what?—oh, all right, perhaps I 
won't.” I put the shirt on one side 
with the photograph, and picked up the 
dear old comfy bedroom slippers. I 
considered them for a minute and then 
I sighed deeply. As I looked up I 
caught Miss Middleton’s eye. . ..I 
think she had been smiling. 

“About the slippers,” she said grave- 
ly. 

* * *~ * + 

“Good-bye,” I said to Miss Middleton. 
“It’s been jolly to see you.” I grasped 
my parcel firmly as the train began to 
move. “I’m always glad to help Mrs. 
Middleton, and if ever I can do so 
again be sure to let me know.” 

“I will,” said Miss Middleton. 

The train went out of the station, 
and my parcel and I looked about for a 
cab. A. A. M. 
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Why is self-congratulation so dan- 
gerous? From time immemorial it has 
been observed to bring disaster. From 
one end of the world to the other we 


all fear it. Ancient men of letters and 
modern women of no education hold the 
same superstition, if superstition it 
can be called. “Something was bound 
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to go wrong.” said the mother of a 
family in Southwark a day or two ago, 
in excuse for an unfortunate mistake 
which she had made in the comph- 
cated preliminaries necessary to the 
carrying out of her most cherished am- 
bition—i.¢., the apprenticing of her son, 
“Something was bound to go wrong! 
I felt so pleased yesterday to think 
how well I was managing. I shook 
hands with myself, so to speak, and 
then something always goes wrong.” 
It is horribly true; but why is it? The 
odd thing is that the mental prick we 
experience when we have “shaken 
hands with ourselves” is almost like a 
prick of conscience. There is a sug- 
gestion of remorse in it. Yet a mod- 
erate indulgence in self-congratulation 
can hardly be reckoned a moral offence, 
and, if it is, the temptation to it is 
sometimes overwhelming. Now apa 
then we must congratulate ourselves, 
whatever we risk by it. Our wits, per- 
haps, have brought us success. We 


can no more keep it to ourselves than 


a child can conceal a gift. We feel 
particularly well, and we cannot help 
speaking about it, any more than a 
boy can help whistling. We have done 
right, with a great effort, and great 
efforts leave sometimes an irresistible 
craving for recognition. It is a symp- 


tom of moral fatigue. We feel that we: 


cannot go on without a congratulation 
from some one, and there is not al- 
ways anyone else to do it. Even from 
the sternest point of view, while 1t 
may be wrong to congratulate oneself 
on cleverness and kindness, it cun 
hardly be wrong to congratulate one- 
self on exceptional freedom from colds 
in the head. Yet all three offences are 
equally liable to punishment, or so it 
seems. An instant expression of re- 
pentance is considered sometimes to 
avert the evil. We see the delinquent 
pause in his talk, and we perceive that 
he has received some warning which 
has put him in fear. A courageous per- 
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son will often do no more than touch 
wood, while the timid will set delin- 
erately to work to unsay all they have 
been saying, and, till they have taken 
back every assertion, no absurd stones 
of the ways in which Japanese and 1n- 
dians avert the evil eye will avail to 
restore their peace of mind. 

There are a few serious and relig- 
ious people who tell one that this who'e 
theory about the ill-luck of boasting Is 
not only foolish but wicked. Such non- 
sense, they argue, reflects upon the 
character of the Creator. This argu- 
ment has always seemed to the pres- 
ent writer to be illogical, unless we 
push it to its extreme and say that all 
vague fears witness to want of faith. 
If we are to allow all mora] incompre- 
hensible penalties to influence our con- 
ception of the Deity, we shall not have 
a very adequate notion of His attri- 
butes. What are the wages of heroism, 
as a rule? Does the misfortune of the 
hero reflect upon the character of his 
Maker? The same instructors will re- 
prove us if we shiver at the thought of 
a curse pronounced against us. But 
why, if curses are certainly innocuous, 
is it so great a sin to put a curse upon 
anyone? and we are all agreed that 
all curses which convey the real wish 
of the speaker, and are not mere ex- 
pletives, are nothing short of wicked. 

It is true that in Hebrew literature 
not much is written about the dangers 
of self-congratulation. The classics 
feared it far more than did the prophets. 
Job maintained his own absolute 
integrity both of purpose and action, 
but the Book of Job is a drama whose 
scene is laid in the human soul, and 
if we refuse to understand its obvious 
purpose, and accentuate the thin frame- 
work of the story, we shall be obliged 
to admit that Job, though his luck 
turned at last, was very unlucky. It 
is impossible to deny that all forms of 
self-congratulation are deprecated in 
the New Testament, wherein several 
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very “hard sayings” relate to the mat- 
ter—sayings which yet strike the most 
easual reader as obviously true though 
he may wish he could see it otherwise. 

But if we admit all this, and we 
think most people do in practice—with 
many apologies for superstition—ad- 
mit it, must we conclude that self- 
distrust ig a desirable state of mind? 
It certainly is not. Self-reliance might 
be called one of the cardinal virtues, 
and even those who might be supposed 
to be prejudiced—those, we mean, who 
suffer most acutely from self-distrust— 
will hardly venture to regard their in- 
firmity as a grace. It is a defect for 
which we ought to feel pity, because 
it is accompanied by so much pain. It 
is a sort of private panic, self-generat- 
ing and not contagious, demoralizing 
the energies and rendering even ex- 
ceptional ability ineffectual. It has no 


direct connection with humility, though 
it may, through its relation to shyness, 
have some distant kinship with that 


rare virtue. It is not such an ugly 
quality as self-satisfaction, but it is 
doubtful if it is in itself a much bet- 
ter one. It is simply one manisfesta- 
tion of fear. To advise self-distrust 
as a cure for self-satisfaction is like 
advising an adventurous man to go to 
bed and stop there. He will thus avoid 
accident as certainly as he will lose 
health. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
superstition which is allied to what is 
to our minds the very real danger of 
self-congratulation. All those absit 
omen expedients (if we may be allowed 
the adjective) for averting the evil eye 
are undeniably superstitious, but the 
feeling which gives rise to them may 
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yet be reasonable. Take first of all 
the most morally harmless of all 
boasts, the boast of physical strength. 
Is it not very possible that the state of 
mind which leads to the boast may be 
inimical to health. It may tend to re- 
lax that subconscious vigilance which 
is part of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Something warns us that when 
we do it we have thrown aside a safe- 
guard, and to this warning we shall 
do wrong not to attend. Again, if we 
congratulate ourselves upon our astute- 
hess, or even on our less petty quali- 
ties of mind, we rest from that con- 
stant effort which can alone keep our 
minds in full working order. As to a 
moral boast, we have no sooner uttered 
it than we have detracted somewhat 
from the beauty of goodness. We 
bring goodness down to our own level; 
men judge of our action as they judge 
of us, and sometimes their verdict is 
comtemptuous. We do not do much 
harm to ourselves if we observe due 
moderation; but our action is inimical 
to the moral health of the many, and 
some instinct of homogeneity gives us 
pause. 

But what if we congratulate our- 
selves on sheer good fortune—that also 
appears to be unlucky—what law can 
we run counter to then? We do not 
believe the two things can be brought 
into the same category. Good fortune 
is rare; when it come it makes us hap- 
py and we expect it again—as a rule 
we expect in vain. We did not destroy 
an enchantment by a word. In the 
nature of things it could not last. That 
handshake that we suspect was part 
of a fleeting good time—let us not re- 
gret it. 
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A book which should appeal to both 
boy and girl readers by its clever 
blending of the past and the present 
of history and fiction is that in which 
Miss Margaret Williamson describes 
“John and Betty’s Scotch History 
Visit.” In this book Miss Williamson 
conducts the American brother and sis- 
ter, and the English brother and sister 
and their well-informed and entertain- 
ing mother, whom last year she led 
through historic places in England, up- 
on a similar tour in Scotland,—prefix- 
ing however a description of London in 
coronation week. Both in this chapter 
and in those that follow, Miss Wil- 
liamson writes not of scenes which she 
has read, about, but of things that she 
has seen, with an obvious gain in viv- 
idness. More than twenty illustra- 
tions from photographs add to the in- 
terest of the book. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 


A typical vicar in a typical Eng- 
lish village is forced to take a rest of 
several months, and a younger man is 
sent by the Bishop as a substitute. 
What happens in the vicar’s absence is 
the theme of “Left in Charge,” a new 
novel of English country life by Victor 
L. Whitechurch. It has the same gen- 
tle, humorous attitude toward life us 
its predecessors, while the situations 
are original and often thrilling. Upon 
his arrival most of the villagers look 
upon the young Rev. Howard Ross as 
an innovator and destroyer of estab- 
lished customs, but in one way and 
another they are soon all won over to 
a whole-hearted admiration for him. 
Interwoven with the pastoral simplic- 
ity of the village life is a genuine mys- 
tery and Howard Ross proves the only 
person enough skilled in the ways of 
the world to unravel it. Mr White- 
church has the gift of writing charm- 


ing narrative, his characterizationg are 
always good, and in this his latest 
work he has proven himself master of 
plot. Doubleday, Page and Co. 


“The New Immigration,” by Yeter 
Roberts, describes the flow of people 
from Southeastern Europe which began 
in the early eighties and has swelled 
so rapidly that the average American 
hardly realizes either its present mag- 
nitude—it formed about seventy-five 
per cent of the total Huropean immi- 
gration during the past decade—or the 
importance of the problems which it 
presents. Mr. Roberts writes compre- 
hensively and very sympathetically of 
the life of these people, from the first 
aspirations which turn them towara 
America, through their vceap passage 
and the ordeal at Ellis Island, to their 
final distribution among the industries 
and slums of our cities and their slow 
assimilation into American life. He 
states hig attitude simply. “I believe 
in the immigrant,” and devotes his 
book to pointing out,—with a wealth 
of brief but intensely human illustra- 
tion that makes it read like an epic of 
the Pole and the Croat and the Bulga- 
rian in America,—the means by which 
we can best develop the many good 
qualities they bring to us into a whole- 
some citizenship. It is a book which 
cannot fail to increase the humanity 
and democracy of everyone who reads 
it. The Macmillan Co. 


Most stories of Puritan days in New 
England over-emphasize the virtues of 
those austere men and women until the 
reader would gain the impression that 
they were well nigh faultless. To this 
rule “Forfeit” by Clara Lathrop Strong 
is a striking exception. The scene is 
Marshfield in the days when the first 
stirrings of witchcraft were beginning 
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to be felt, and when the bitterness 
against the Quakers was at its keenest. 
Hannah Glover is a spirited heroine, 
great-minded and womanly, a person 
who would be remarkable in any age 
or place. Her broadmindedness and 
unquenchable instincts bring her into 
revolt against the narrowness about 
her and she does not escape the suspi- 
cion of witchcraft. Two men love her; 
one, Jacob Wentworth, a Puritan 
whose iron will carries him to absurd 
lengths in his greed for power, the oth- 
er, Seth Marvin, a Quaker gentleman 
and scholar hated by the colonists. The 
story of their wooings, successes and 
failures is strong and dramatic. So 
varied in temperament are the other 
characters that every page is pic- 
turesque and interesting. Withal, the 
book strikes a deeper note than most 
novels of the day and will be remem- 
bered longer. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. 


Helen Nicolay’s “Personal Traits of 
Abraham Lincoln” (The Century Co.) 
is a new, unexpected and extremely 
valuable contribution to the better un- 
derstanding of Lincoln’s character. 
Miss Nicolay explains that when her 
father began collecting material to be 
used in his joint work with John Hay 
“Abraham Lincoln: A History,” he put 
certain things into an envelope marked 
“Personal traits,” meaning to make use 
of them for a chapter with that head- 
ing.» But, as the work grew, the mat- 
erial gathered with this end in view 
overflowed into other envelopes; and 
the plan of the work forbade the carry- 
ing out of’ the original intention. It 
is from ‘these’ envelopes that Miss 
Nicolay has taken the main materials 
for the present ‘book, supplementing 
them with data’ from other sources, 
and the result is a succession of in- 
timate glimpses of Lincoln’s personal- 
ity, side-lights upon critical incidents 
in hig career and disclosures of his at- 
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titude toward public affairs and public 
men. His simplicity, his unselfishness, 
his courage, his single-hearted patriot- 
ism and his benignity and friendli- 
ness are clearly revealed in these pus- 
sages from contemporary records which: 
Miss Nicolay has here woven together. 
Among the illustrations of the volume, 
not the least interesting is the au- 
tograph text of a letter which Lincoln 
addressed to the intriguing members 
of his Cabinet in 1864. 


“The Mcth,” by William Dana Or- 
cutt, belongs to a literary genus that is. 
growing rare even in its traditional 
habitat on the north-eastern coast of 
the United States,—the novel that 
makes its chief appeal to the 
reader through his moral _sensi- 
bilities. Our main interest in Lucy 
Spencer is the hope that she will come 
out on the right side of the ten 
commandments. Other heroines of 
modern fiction still defy the conven- 
tions with varying success, but the au- 
thor’s point of view is usually comic, 
lurid, journalistic, or microscopic. The 
title here is rightly “The Moth” rather 
than “The Butterfly.” Yet it is not a 
book that need be shunned by those 
who still hold the Sunday School libra- 
ries of their youth in holy horror; it is 
emphatically not a preachment, but an 
absorbing story told for its own sake. 
The simple fact that it fails to arouse 
a malicious hope that its heroine will 
come out on the wrong side of the com- 
mandments is its best guarantee. Its 
virtues and defects are curiously min- 
gled. The straightforwardness and 
absence of pose with which the story 
is told often suggest a lack of perspec- 
tive, and-its simplicity and natural- 
hess sometimes become commonplace _ 
and one is tempted to wish that there 
were more bonfires and fewer enclosed 
arcs among the attracting “flames.” 
Harper & Bros. 





